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News of the First 1991/92 World Crop Estimates, U.S. Peanuts, 
Farmland Values, and the 10th CRP Signup 



The first forecasts for ihc 1991/?2 
marketing year show globaJ grain 
Output declining slightly and al- 
most equalling consumption. This would 
leave global grain stocks at about the 
same level next year. After l99(]^rs 
record production and falling prices, Lhc 
new forecasts signal some price sUengih 
for wheat but some weaknesses for feed 
grains and oilseeds. 

Global wheat production in 1991/92 is 
projected to drop 6 percent from the 
199(V9l record, reflecting more normal 
yields worldwide and smaller plantings 
In several countries. Foreign output is 
projected to drop about 4 percent, paitly 
duetoanexpecicd IS-percent decline in 
the Soviet crop. 

Global wheat trade is expected lorise 
more than 4 percent, That*s mostly be- 
cause of larger Soviet and Middle East- 
cm imports. The forecast assumes that 
adequate import fmancing will be avail- 
able to the Soviets. 

The 1991/92 U^. wheat crop is 
projected ai 2, 1 billion bushels, down 24 
percent from a year ago, largely reflect- 
ing a 19-pcrcent(leclinein winter wheat 
area and lower yields. Decisk>ns to plant 
fewer acres were based on higher 
Acreage Reduction Pro-am (ARP) re- 
quircmentSf new flcjtibility provisions in 
the 1990 fami act, and low prices. 

U,S. cattle slaughter is increasing, but 
remains below ejtpcctations. Prices of 
fed caule arc down from their recent 
peaks, and retail beef pices are ejtpccted 
tofolk}w in late spring and early sum- 
mer. Prices likely will remain lower in 
the third quarter. 

Prospects for Florida's 1991/92 orange 
Crop have improved from a year earlier 
because tree conditions are better and the 
spring bloom was longer than normal 
and well timed. Adequate rainfall has 
helped producers recover from the 
Decembci 1989 freeze. But prospects 
are far less promising in California. A 




quarter to a third of the state's tuees were 
severely damaged by last December's 
freeze. 

With U,S. peanut planting well under- 
way in the primary growing areas, output 
probably wiLl be the largest ever, up 24 
percent from last year's drought-stunted 
crop. Area likely will be up 3 percent 
from a year ago and 14 percent above 
1989, Growers in 1991/92 have a record- 
high effective marketing quota and sup- 
port price. But questions remain about 
lifting import restrictions to make up for 
last year's drought. 

Current signals on where the general 
economy is headed are mixed. Recent 
data show the nation's output declined 
2,8 percent (annual rate) in the fust 3 
months of 1991, the second successive 
quarterly drop in inflation-adjusted gross 
national product Businesses cut real in- 
vestment spending by more than 14 per- 
cent at an annual rate. Real residential 
investment dropped almost 27 pcrcent- 

However, real net exports jumped $1 1 
billion in the Hrst quarter to $2.2 biLlion 
at an annual ratc^-the first positive trade 



balance since early 1983. Civilian em- 
ployment actually rose in April after 
dropping for 3 consecutive months, and 
the unemployment rale fell. Consumer 
confidence and the index of leading 
economic indicators also improved in 
April Inflation pressures are abating 
because demand and energy prices are 
down. 

U^, farmland values in 1991 arcex- 
pccicd to increase 1-3 percent from a 
year earlier, comparable to the 2-pcrcent 
rise in 1 990. The forecast is based on ex- 
pectations of lower net farm income this 
year, slightly lower interest arul inflation 
rates, and recent trends in farmland 
values. Farmland values have posted 
nominal gains since 1987, although real 
values have been about steady. 

After a 19-month pause in Conservation 
Reserve Program (CRP) enrollment, land 
held out of production for 10 years may 
expand by 550,000 acres this summer. 
The estimated gain came with the lOth 
CRP signup, held March 4-15. Farmers 
will bid again during July 8-19 to put 
more land into the CRP beginning with 
the 1992 crop season. 



Through the first nine signups, retired 
acreage was primarily concentrated in 
the Plains, In the lOlh signup, acreage 
was most likely to be accepted if its 
retirement would clearly boost water 
quality, resulting in a shift eastward. 
The shift reflects a new bid process and 
eligibility criteria that came out of last 
year's farm legislation. 

World production and trade of green- 
house and nursery products continues to 
grow. Global importsof cut fk>wers, cut 
decorative greens, live plants, and bulbs 
reached $6,5 billion in 1990, up from 
$2,5 billitm in 1982, Imports will likely 
reach $10 billion by 1995. The oppor- 
tunities for U.S. growers to expand sales 
both domestically and abroad are excel- 
lent, although the continuing growth in 
imports is likely to keep nominal prices 
steady. 
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Farm Income 
Still To Drop 



This issue of Agricultural Outlook 
pfiesents USDA*s first forecasts 
for the 1991/J2 marltcting year. 
For wheal in ihc U.S., ihat year begins 
on June 1, while for coarse grains the 
starting dale is September 1 or October 1, 
depending on the crop. 

The forecasts show global grain output 
declining slightly and almost equalling 
consumpuoit AJlcr the rebound in grain 
output in 199(V?1 and (ailing prices, this 
new forecast signals some price stabiliza- 
tion. 

In the U.S., the forecasts call for 
moderately higher season-average prices 
for wheat in 1991/92, but slightly lower 
prices for com and most other coarse 
grains. Soybean prices may be down a 
bit as well U.S. wheat output is 
projected down sharply, while larger 
coar^ grain crops arc expected. Overall, 
these forecasts are reassuring because 
Ihey do not point lo a return of burden- 
some U.S. stocks for the next year. 

This calendar year, however, the income 
farmers earn from farm ing is forecast 
down about a tenth after accounting for 
inflation. And farmers' real off-farm in- 
come is likely to be down as well. 



The nonfarm economy, which famiers 
are depcrvling on more and more for 
jobs, is also still in a recession. In 1989, 
farmers and their households earned 
S57.5 billion from nonfarm sources, com- 
pared with $54.6 billion in cash income 
from farming. That nonfaim income fig- 
ure is the most current available and in- 
cludes interest income from bank 
accounts as well as income from jobs 
off the farm. 

While the nation's unemployment rate 
dropped in April, other general economic 
indicators are mixed. Most forecasters 
are calling for economic growth to 
resume this summer. Still, what was 
billed as a short, shallow recession by 
most economists has turned into a 
moderate contraction that has lasted al- 
most a year (see the General Economy 
department). 

Abroad, economic growth is expected to 
remain positive, but with signUtcant 
weaknesses in a numb^ of countries. In 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Euiope, 
output and incomes are likely to continue 
contracting. Even in Germany, Japan, 
and the EC, economic growth is now ex- 
pected to slow considerably from a year 
earlier and Grom previous forecasts. 
Combined with an appreciating U.S. dol- 
lar, this weakens prospects for both U.S. 
farm and nonfarm exports. 

Crop Supplies 
Are Tightening 

After the uneven weather of 1988 and 
1989, global grain supplies rebounded in 
1990/?l,but arc projected down in 
1991/92. In 1990/Jl, foreign grain out- 
put jumped 4 percent, but is expected to 
drop 2 percent in 1991/92. Moreover, 
both competing exporters and major im- 
porters harvested much larger crops in 
1990/91, dampening U.S. farm exports. 
This fiscal year, U.S. farm exports are 
likely to total $37 billion, down from 
$40.1 biUion in 1990. 

In pan reflecting that world grain stocks 
are larger as the 1991/92 growing season 
begins, competing exporters are forecast 
to reduce grain production 4 percent 
And principal importers are projected to 
drop their output by 3 percent. So the 



U.S. grain export outlook is likely to 
prove slightly. 



im- 



Prospects for U.S. wheat prices have 
turned around. In early May, prices were 
down more than S 1 a bushel from 
1989/90. But sharply lower projected 
output and only somewhat lower use for 
1991/92 arc likely to lift the coming 
season-average price from S2.61 to 
$2.80-53.20. 

The lower expected output in part 
reflects the new flexibility under the 
1990 farm legislation. Farmers 
responded to the lower wheal prices ex- 
pected at planting by shifting to more 
profitable crops. Production decisions 
also reflect the boost in the wheat 
Acreage Reduction Program (ARP) re- 
quirement from 5 to 15 percent. 

Combining these developments with the 
dry weather experienced by winter wheat 
growers in Texas, Oklahoma, and Kan- 
sas, plus the winterkill in Washington, 
the total U.S. wheat crop in 1991/92 is 
forecast to be down 24 percent from a 
year earlier. 

Com prices are expected to drift down 
slightly in 1991/92. The U.S. com crop 
is projected to reach almost 8.3 billion 
bushels, up 4 percent from a year earlier. 
Soybean prices may drift down as farm- 
ers harvest slightly fewer beans than in 
1990 while foreign output gains slightly. 

U.S. rice output in 1991/92 is forecast to 
be down slightly from a year earlier, 
even though the ARP for rice was cut 
substantially. That's largely because the 
ongoing Califomia drought will push 
down rice plantings. Farmers in the state 
said they would cut their rice plantings 
by 23 percent. 

Cotton production in the U.S. is forecast 
to expand only 3 percent, in part also 
reflecting the California drought. Global 
beginning stocks are extremely tight and 
U.S. prices have risen 9 percent over the 
past year. Farmers throughout the South 
and Southwest probably took advantage 
of the new flexibility in the farm pro- 
gram to plani mofc cotton at the expense 
of their usual crops. However, heavy 
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rains delayed plantings in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and Texas. 

Output of minor oilseeds is expected to 
juifipsubstantiaJly from last year as well, 
in pan because of the new farm acL Oil- 
seed prices were strong relative to wheal 
at planting, the most common alternative 
where most of ihcse crops are grown. 
Minor oilseeds include sunflow^s, ^- 
Howers, rapeseed, flaxseed, and mustard 
seed. Sunflower acreage alone likely is 
jumping 23 percent. 

These firet crop fKoduction forecasts for 
1991/92 arc based on economic analysis, 
m^nds, and Judgement Weather develop- 
ments, economic shocks, and policy 
changes can mean considerable 
revisions. Estimates for the U.S., aside 
from winter wheat, used farmers' plant- 
ing intentions surveyed in laie March to 
help fonn area projections. Estimates of 
the winter wheat crop are more cenain 
becatise the crop will be harvested begin- 
ning in late July. For the other crops, 
planted area surveys will not be available 
until the end of June. 

Milk Prices 
Down Sharply 

In 1990, milk prices plummeted 24 per- 
cent Since then, milk prices have 
slipped another 5 percent Still, these 
price drops arc likely to only slow the 
rate of growth in milk output this year. 
For the year, farmers arc expected to 
receive an average milk price 15-20 per- 
cent k>werthan in 1990. Agriculture 
Secretary Madigan has announced a 
6-point program to assist dairy produc- 
ers, and other policy changes arc being 
considered 

Prospects for other livestock producers 
are better. Returns to cattle and hog 
farmers will remain strong even as retail 
prices work down from their recent highs 
and output picks up. Poultry output is ex- 
pected up 5 percent this year, following a 
7'PCTcent gain in 1990. 

For most farmers, production costs are 
moving up slightly, but not nearly so fast 
as was feared last fall. Back then, con- 
cerns about the Gulf crisis led many to 
expect Oil prices to go through the roof. 
They did noL 



Still, the performance of farmland values 
indicates that longer term prospects, 
while varying from region to region, are 
not bright overall (see the Resources 
department). Land values reveal 
farmers' and other investors' long-term 
expectations about the proHtability of 
fanning. That's because land is bought 
for the stream of income it can generate 
in the foreseeable future, with repayment 
of the land purchase often stretched out 
over 15-20 years as ihc income is earned. 

Farmland values are forecast up 1-3 
percent in nominal terms this year, but 
after adjusting for inflation that amounts 
to a slight decline. And even though 
farmland prices have posted nominal 
gains since 1987, real values have been 
about steady since then. {Allen O, 
Johnson cmd Gregory Gajewski (202) 
219-0313] Oa 

Agricuttural Statistics Board 

The following reports are issued at 3 pjn. 
Eastern tin>c on the dales shown. 
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Livestock, 
Dairy & Poultry 
Overview 



Although below expectations, US. cattle 
slaughter is increasing. Prices of fed cat- 
tle are down and retail be^ prices are ex- 
pected to drop in late spring and summer 
from their recent peaks. Prices are ex- 
pected to remain lower in the third 
quarter. 

Hog and retail pork prices drifted 
downward in March and April as produc- 
tion picked up. Prices are expected to 
rise slightly this summer and then 
resume the decline later in the year. 
Wholesale and retail prices for broilers 
this year are expected to average below 
1990, reflecting already large poultry 
supplies and weaker prospects for 
exports to the USSR. 

Dairy producers, having entered 1991 in 
a relatively strong financial position, are 
expected to adjust output gradually in 
response to dramatically lower ntilk 
prices. By the end of the year, milk 
production is expected to approach last 
year's rate, while the number of milk 
cows is anticipated to be down about 1 
percent. 

Cattle Marketings 
To Increase 

On April U the number of caule on feed 
in the 1 3 quarterly reporting states was 8 
percent above a year ago and the highest 
for this date since 1973, Fint-quarlcr 
marketings of fed caule were 1 percent 
below last year, and well below farmers' 
earlier intentions to boost marketings by 
3 percent. 

Fint-quarter fee<llot placements were 
3 percent below a year earlier, primarily 
because poor grazing conditions boosted 
placements last fall The swollen num- 
ber of caule on feed, particularly in the 
heavier weight groups, are expected to 
lift marketings during the coming 
months. 
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Since ihc last quarter of 1990, packers 
have faced a tight supply of market- 
ready fed cattle even though the numb^ 
of cattle on feed in the 13 quarterly 
reporting states showed a lO-percent 
year^vCT-year increase that quarter. 
Marketings were down in the second half 
of 1990. 

Total cow slaughter for the first quarter 
was 3 percent below a year earlier. The 
slaughter of beef cows, off 8 percent, ac- 
counted for all of the decline, and more 
than offset the 2-percent increase in dairy 
cows slaughtered. 

Beef cow slaughter is expected to rennain 
down for the rest of the year. That's be- 



cause cow-calf producers, expecting 
favorable returns, continue to rebuild 
their herds. Larger supplies of replace- 
ment heifers and lower returns to dairy 
operations are expected to maintain dairy 
cow slaughter above a year earlier. 

Cattle slaughter for the first quarter was 
3 percent below a year earlier and the 
smallest in over 10 years. However, 
slaughter for all of 1991 is expected to 
rise about 1 percent. Beef production is 
expected to be up more than I percent 
this year, due to heavier dressed weights. 
Second-quarter average dressed weights 
likely will be sharply above the last 2 
years, when weights posted unusually 
strong seasonal declines. 



Choice steer pices arc expected to drift 
downward from the low $80's per cwi to 
the mid- to uppo^ S70's this quarter, and 
likely will continue easing through the 
middle of the third quarter before 
strengthening during the fourth quarter. 

Retail Choice beef prices changed little 
during E>ecembep March, remaining near 
$2,95 per pound. Prices likely peaked at 
$2,97 in April, and are expected to drop 
toward the mid'$2.80's in the third 
quarter as cattle slaughter and beef out- 
put expand. Larger beef supplies should 
encourage retail specialing, compressing 
the wholesale-retail price spread. 
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Hog Slaughter To Rise 
& Prices To Drop 

Commercial hog slaughter in the first 
quartef was 2 percent below a year ear- 
li^, marking the fourth straight quarter 
of declines. However, weekly hog 
slaughter rates rose above a year eariier 
in April and sttould remain greater than a 
year ago for the rest of the year. Farall 
of 1991, commercial hog slaughter is ex- 
pected to be 3 percent above a year ago. 

Barrow and gill prices averaged $5 1 .50 
per cwt in the first quarter, about a dollar 
higher than a year earlier. In April, 
prices averaged $5 1 compared with $54 
last year. Prices are expected to average 
$5l-$55 far the year, compared with 
S54,45 last year. 

Average rciail pork prices drc»pped each 
month during [)ecember-April. While 
retail pork prices arc expected to remain 
steady through this summer, they likely 
will decline moderately in the falL 

Farm-to-rctail price spreads for pork 
have declined sharply since reaching a 
record high of S L46 per pound last 
December. Mostof the decline was in 
the farm- to- wholesale spread, which 
dropped from 40 cents per pound in 
December to 28 cents in January, but has 
remained steady since then. Farm-to^ 
retail spreads in 1991 are expected to 
average 1- to 3-percent higher than 
1990's$1.25. 

Broiler Prices To Drop 
As Turkey Prices Move Up 

Wholesale broiler prices in April in- 
creased about 6 percent from the lows in 
late March and averaged 52 cenU a 
pound, bolstered by strong beef prices. 
But broiler prices remained below a year 
earlier as supplies continued to increase 
and the outlook for exports remained 
softer than a year ago. 

Seasonal price increases are expected for 
the rest of the second and through the 
third quarter. Second-quarter prices will 
probably average in the low- to mid-50's 



compared with nearly 57 cents in 1990. 
Third-quarter prices are expected to 
averse in the mid'50's, l-2cents below 
a year ago. 

Broiler output in the second quarter is ex- 
pected to increase 5-6 p^cent, a slightly 
slower pace than a year earlier. Broiler 
producers are adjusting supplies in 
response to tawer prices and net returns. 
Net returns in the first quarter averaged 
4-5 cents below the year-earlier raic of 
nearly 1 1 cents. 

Third -quarter output growth probably 
will average 5-6 percent Production 
gains during the fourth quarter likely will 
average 4-5 percent, compared with 8- 
percent growth a year earlier. 

Retail prices for broilers in 1991 are ex- 
pected to average 1-2 cents below last 
year. First-quarter prices averaged near- 
ly 90 ceniSi about even with a year ear- 
lier Retail prices are expected in the 
high 80's through the rest of the year, 
averaging below a year earlier during the 
second and third quarters. 

Turkey stocks, at 362 million pounds, 
continued to be record high through 
March, 14 percent above last year. In 
1990, output grew at a 9-perccnt clip, 
leading to record stocks by the end of the 
year. 

This year, production is increasing at less 
than half of last year's pace. Poult place- 
ments in April were unchanged from a 
year earlier, and third-quarter production 
may rise only 2 percent from last year. 
Output growth was slowed by the sharp 
fall in wholesale turkey prices late last 
year and continued grower losses during 
fffst-quanerl991. 

Wholesale hen and torn turkey prices 
moved up slightly in April, suf^rted in 
pan by high beef prices, and lemained a 
little above last year. Prices have also 
been bolstered by sharp increases in ex- 
ports, with over half going to Mexico. 

For the second quarter, whole turkey hen 
prices in the Eastern region arc forecast 
to rise slightly and average 61-63 cents 
p^ pound, about the same as last year's 
6L3cents, So giowerretiUTis should in- 
crease to near the break-even point. 



Egg Output 
To Advance 

Although expected to average about the 
same size as a year earlier, the layer 
flock will produce about 5,7 billion 
dozen eggs in 1991, up about I percent 
from last year. Hatching-egg production 
likely will expand 4-5 percent, and table- 
egg production is expected to increase 
fiBCtionally, 

Firsi-quancr table-egg output rose about 
1 p^cent from a year earlier as 
producers responded to relatively high 
prices and prepared for Easter demand. 
Fractional increases arc expccUMl in the 
second and third quarters. But output 
probably will drop in the fourth quarter 
as producers adjust to expected lower 
egg prices and producer returns- 

On April 1 there were around 227 mil- 
lion hens in the table-egg flock, about 2 
pcrccntbelowaycar earlier But the 
total flock size, at 270,4 million hens, 
was less than 1 percent bdow a year ear- 
lier. The hatching-egg flock was 5 per- 
cent larger. That reflected a 6-percent 
increase in the broiler-type hatching 
flock and a 14-percent decline in the egg- 
type hatching flock compared with a year 
earlier. 

Wholesale egg prices are expected to 
drop slightly through 1991 as additional 
product is marketed, Easter buying sup- 
ported prices during the fu^t quarter, 
when New York wholesale prices 
averaged 86 cents per dozen, down from 
88 cents last year. But prices dropped 
sharply after Easter, and April prices 
averaged 9 percent below a year ago. 
Retail prices are expected to average in 
the low 90's in 1991, several cents below 
the 1990 average. 

Per c^ita consumption is expected to be 
near 232 eggs this year, compared with 
235 in 1990, 237 in 1989, and 247 in 
1988. Increased consumption of 
processed egg products is helping to 
slow the decline in per capita consump- 
tion. 
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Milk Output 
Growth To Slow 

Milk prices are dramatically lower than a 
year earlier and are expected to erode the 
expansion in milk output as 1991 
progresses. However, the adjustment 
probably will be gradual. 

Dairy farmers entered 1991 in a strongs 
financia] posidon than at any dme in the 
1980's. The relative lack of immediate 
debt problems will tend to slow pro- 
ducers' responses to lower returns. 
Ample supplies of replacement heifers, 
improved forage supplies, and relatively 
unattractive off-farm employment oppor- 
tunities will help sustain milk production 
growth. 

The drop in milk prices, and to a lesser 
extent strong prices for culled beef, will 
be the prime facton; weakening 1991 
milk output gains. RciumsOver feed- 
concentiate costs are projected to fall 
more than 20 percent to (he lowest since 
the late 1970's. Similarly, the milk-feed 
price ratio probably wiL fall from 1990's 
1 .72 to less than 1 .5, a value associated 
with bclow-trend growth in milk per cow. 

Lower returns arc discouraging dairy ex- 
pansion and are accelerating farm exits 
from the dairy industry. Early this year, 
milk cow numbers slipped below a year 
earlier and arc expected to continue slid- 
ing. By late 1991, cow numbcrsarc 
projected to be about 1 percent below 
last year. 

Milk per cow in January-March rose 
more than 2 percent from a year earlier, 
but the gains probably will be trimmed 
by the low milk-feed price ratios. By the 
second half, growth in milk per cow is 
projected to be less than 2 percent. 

At yearend, milk production is expected 
to be barely higher than a year earlier. 
However, gains early in 1991 will rcsuh 
in theannual total rising 1-2 percent to a 
record. Outputduring (he fu^st quarter 
rose 2 percent from a year ago. 



For further inrormation, contact: Ken 
Nelson, coordinates; John Ginzcl, cattle; 
Felix Spinelli and Leland Southard, 
hogs; tee ChristcnsGi. Agnes Pferez, and 



Larry Witucki, poultry; Jim Miller and 
Sara Short, dairy. All arc at (202) 219- 
128S. Sal 



Field Crops 
Overview 



Global wheat production in 1991/92 is 
projected to drop from last year's record 
due to more normal yields worldwide 
and smaller plantings in several 
countries. The US. wheat crop will also 
be down. 

World coarse grain output in 1991/92 
will be up slightly from a year ago, with 
increases in the US. more than offsetting 
declines in other countries. Global 
coarse grain trade is expected to in- 
crease* due largely to greater Soviet im- 
ports made necessary by lower domestic 
production. 

US. rice production in 1991192 is 
projected to be down from a year earlier, 
mostly due to reduced acreage in Cattfor- 
nia. Global rice production is projected 
down as well. Foreign oilseed output in 
199W2 is projected up 3 percent, al- 
though US. output likely will remain un- 
changed. Both foreign and US. cotton 
output are expected to rise. 

Global Wheat Output 
Smaller in 2992/92 

World wheal production in 1991/92 is 
projected to be 555 million ions, down 6 
percent from a year-earlier record as 
more normal yields return and planted 
aiea declines. Foreign output is expected 
to drop from the record of a year earlier, 
to 498 miUion tons, a 4-percent decline. 

In ihe Soviet Union, output is forecast 
down 15 percent because wet weather 
delayed planting last Tail, and yields are 
not expected lo repeat the 1990y91 
record. China's area is expected to rise 
somewhat, but as in the Soviet Union, 
yields are not likely to match last year's 
recofd 
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In (he EC, planted area is up despite low 
world prices. EHiring wheat planting last 
fall, EC support prices favored wheat 
overoilsceds. Generally favorable 
weather andashif^ to higher yielding 
varieties arc expected to contribute to a 
S-percent increase in production. 

Lower prices in 1990^1 likely are en- 
couraging producers in Aigentina and 
Australia to reduce planted acreage. 
Canada also had been expected to reduce 
area in response to low prices. 

But a new Canadian crop insurance pro- 
gram effective at the beginning of the 
crop year will protect fanners from yield 
and revenue declines and limit the drop 
in 1991/92 wheat area. Area is projected 
to remain about the same, but output is 
forecast down 18 percent as yields fall 
below the 1990/91 record. 

Global tjrade is projected to increase 4.5 
percent to 96 million tons. Soviet im- 
ports are projected to increase to 1 S mil- 
lion tons due to lower domestic pro- 
duction, if adequate Tmancing is avail- 
able. 

US. wheat exports are projected to in- 
crease 7 percent* and the US. share of 
the market will rise slightly. 

US. Wheat Acreage 
Down 8 Million 

The 1991/92 U S^ wheat crop is 
projected ai 2. 1 billion bushels, down 
24 percent from last year's 2.7-billion- 
bushel harvest The decline reflects an 
8-milUon-acre reduction in planted area 
and lower yields. Yields are likely to 
drop modestly from last year's 39.5 
bushels per acre. 

This year, decisions to plant fewer acres 
were based on higher Acreage Reduction 
Program (ARP) requirements, new 
flexibility provisions in the 1990 farm 
legislation, and low prices. 

Winter wheat production is forecast at 
1 .5 billion bushels, ttown 26 percent 
from 1990. Yields aieexpcctcd to 
average 36.9 bushels per acre, down 3.8 
bushels fifom last year. Thcaruatobe 
harvested for grain is expected to total 
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40.5 million acres, down 19 percent from 
the previous year, Above-nonnal 
temperatures in March propelled the Kan- 
sas crop to develop ahead of nonnal and 
catised moisture stress in the central and 
western districts. 

Spring wheat plantings are proceeding 
at last year's pace, and well above the 
5-year average, largely reflecting dry 
conditions. In North Dakota, almost 90 
percent of the producing areas are short 
or very short of subsoil moisture. So, 
farmers there are also increasing the 
amountof land in faUow. ARP acres 
and flcA acres likely will be used for this 
purpose. 

During the first week of May, 0.5 to 2.5 
inc hes of rain fell across most of North 
Dakota, (fowever, additional amounts of 
prccipiiation are needed to bring subsoil 
moisture back to pre-drought levels. 

Coarse Grain Trade 
To Rise Slightly 

World coarse grain output in 1991/92 is 
projected to be 83 1 million tons, up 
slightly from a year earlier because of 
larger U.S- production. Foreign f^oduc- 
tJon is projected to be 590 million tons in 
1991/92, down nearly 4 million from a 
year earlier. Greater output is likely in 
the EC Eastern Europe, and Biaztl, 
while pnxluction ts expected to decline 
in the USSR, China, and Canada. 

Global trade is projected up slightly, lo 
83.8 million tons, primarily reflecting 
larger Soviet and Korean imports. But 
imports by the USSR could be con- 
strained because of the country's limited 
supplies of foreign exchange and con- 
tinued need for export credits. 

US- coarse grain exports, at 5L7 million 
tons, are forecast to account for 6L7 per- 
cent of the world trade> compared with 
62,4 percent in 1990^1, 

US- com production for 1991/92 is 
projected to be almost 8J billion 
bushels, up 4 percent from a year earlier. 
Farmers' planting intentions in March 
suggest a planted area of 76,1 million 
acres, about 3 percent above the 1990 
crop. 



Actual 1991 plantings are already under- 
way at what appears to be a slower-than- 
averagepace. While plantings in Kan- 
sas, Missouri, and a few other states have 
been ahead of schedule, plantings in 
other areas have been delayed modestly 
as a lesult of wet and cool conditions. 
Plantings were slightly behind nonnal in 
Illinois, Ohio, and Nebraska. As of May 
5, only 32 percent of the crop had been 
planted— 48 pocent is normal. 

Modest com stock rebuikiing is likely to 
occur in 1991^, although yearend in- 
ventories will remain &r bek)w the levels 
of recent years, and may be only 33 per- 
cent of the 4,9 billion bushels stoied in 
1986/87, 



Marginal growth at best is likely for U-S. 
domestkruse, Butexports arc expected 
to rise from 1990/9rs low as U-S.jHices 
remain relatively k)w for the year. 

Global Rice Output 
To Drop 

World rice production is projected to be 
346 million tons (milled) in 1991/92, 
marginally below a year earlier. Foreign 
output is projected at 341 million tons, 
down less than 1 percent as yields retreat 
to more rK)rmal levels in major importing 
countries, but rebound from 199(V9rs 
poor weather among key exporters. 
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ExpcMis in calendar year 1991 are 
forecast at 12.4 million ions, up slightly 
from a year ago despite a decrease in 
demand in major Asian markets after the 
rex;ord 1990^1 crops there. But exports 
in 1991^2 arc expected lo reach 12.7 
million tons. Large expected gains in 
foreign exports reflect both anticipated 
greater importer demand and improved 
exporter supplies. 

In 1991^2. U.S. expons are projected lo 
be2.2 million Ions, 9 percent below a 
year earlier because of tight domestic 
supply. The U.S. niarket share is ex- 
pected to drop sharply. 

The March Planting Intentions report in- 
dicates a 23-pcrcent decrease in area in 
California due to ihc prolonged drought 
that reduced the availability of irrigation 
water. If farmers follow through with 
their staled intentions, California's plant- 
ings would be 11 percent of theU.S. 
totaj — down from 15 percent 2 years 
ago. Some of California's decline, how- 
ever, will beoffsci by expected gains in 
Texas and Louisiana. 

U.S- production is projected at 4.9 mil- 
lion ions for 1991/92. Total tise is 
projected lo rise because of higher 
domestic use. With low canyin stocks, 
U.S. supplies art expected lo remain 
tight throughout the season. i 

World Oilseed Output 
To Expand 

World oilseed production in 1991/92 is 
forecast lo reach 223 million Ions, up 2 
percent from a year ago. Most of the in- 
crease reflects expected gains in 
rapeseed and soybean output Gbbal 
rapesoed output likely will be up because 
winter plantings are up in a number of 
counuics. Soybean output will rise, par- 
ticularly in Brazil where yields should 
recover substantially following the 
1990/91 drought 

Foreign oilseed production is projected 
up 3 percent, accounting for all the gain. 
U.S. oilseed output is forecast unchanged 
from 1990^L US. soybean production 
is expected to fall3peicentlo 51 million 
Ions. 



U.S. soybean exports are forecast lo in- 
crease lj6tluUion tons.lo 16.3 million. 
Soybean meal and oil exports, also 
projected to rise, will be signiflcandy in- 
fluenced by the amount of credits and ex- 
port assistance granted to foreign 
purchasers. 

T\]e March Planting Intentions T^pon in- 
dicated a slight drop in soybean plant- 
ings. The decline is most apparent in the 
Southern states, continuing a lO-ycar 
trend. In the Southern states, couon has 
supplanted soybeans as a cash crop of 
choice. 

In the Midwest, soybean acreage is rising 
slighUy, as is com acreage, even though 
some growers are opting out of the com 
program. Cbm prices have been high 
enough to make the risk of withdrawal 
slight. 

U.S. Cotton 
Share To Drop 

World couon production in 1991/92 is 
forecast up 5 percent from a year earlier, 
to a record 91 million bales. Foreign 
production is expected lo account for 3.7 
million bales of the 4.2-million-bale 
gain. This projection is highly depend* 
entupon the expansion of China^s 
planted area. 

China announced planting intentions of 
6.6 million hectares, 1.1 million more 
dian in 199(V91. If realized, this would 
beUielargestgain since 1951 and 
China's second-largest cotton area on 
record. Although no new price increases 
were announced, the substantial price 
rise of 1990/91 probably will continue to 
encourage cotton planting in the new 
season. 

The US SR*s cotton producing republics 
again report a planned decline in area of 
roughly 150,000 hectares. But price in- 
centives may limit the decline. 

Global cotton use is expected to exceed 
1990/9rs slightly reduced levels, reach- 
ing 88 million bales. But, at a projected 
23.5 million bales, expons arc likely to 
be off slightly because most of Uie gain 
in use is expected in producing countries. 



End-of-scason stocks are expected to rise 
modeiately to 29 million bales. 

With larger foreign production, export 
competition is expected to be stronger in 
1991^2. This, coupled with possibly 
reduced import demand from China, is 
expected to push U*S. exports down 1 1 
percent, lo 7 million bales. The U.S. 
market share, although falling, is forecast 
to remain above average at 30 percent. 

With plandng of the 1991/92 U.S. crop 
well under way across the cotton belt, 
attention has shifted to weather condi- 
tions in the West and Delta. Cool April 
weather in California and above-average 
rainfall in Louisiana, Mississippi, aiKl 
Arkansas have delayed planting and 
hindered early crop development in those 
areas. 

Despite the slow start, the expected 1991 
plantings of 14 miUlon acres, up from 
12.5 million a year earlier, are likely to 
result in a relatively large 1991 cotton 
crop. U.S. couon producdon could reach 
16 million bales, up 3 percent from a 
year earlier. 

U.S. cotton offtake in 1991 islikelyto 
fall as export prospects diminish. A 
return to positive U.S. economic growth 
is expected to sustain 1991 domestic mill 
use near current-season levels. 

Total offtake is projected to fall about 
500,000 bales short of production in 
199 1 , resulting in some rebuilding of 
U.S. cotton stocks to about 3 million 
bales. Still, this would fail short of the 
30percentof use targeted in the 1990 
farm legislation. IJim Cote (202) 219- 
0840 and Carolyn Whitton (202) 219- 
0824} 



For further information, contact: Sara 
Schwartz, world food grains; Edv^/ard 
Allen, domestic wheat; Janet Livezey, 
domestic rice; Pete Riley, world feed 
grains; Larry Van Meir and Jim Cole, 
domestic feed grains; Tom Bickerton, 
world oilseeds; Roger Hoskin, domestic 
oilseeds; Carolyn Whiuon, world cotton; 
Scoit Sanfofd, domestic couon; Jim 
Schaub, domestic peanuts. World infor- 
mauon (212) 219-0820; domestic (202) 
219-0840. QBt 
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Overview 



Strong recovery from the freeze damage 
incurred in December 1989 is enhancing 
prospects for Florida's 1991192 orange 
Crop, But in California, prospects are 
far less promising because of freeze 
damage suffered this past December. 

Prospective plantings of the major 
processing vegetables in 1991 are up 2 
percent from a year earlier. The largest 
increases are for snap beans andsweet 
corn. Fresh vegetable acreage is likely 
to be unchanged from a year earlier. 

U.S. sugar prices dropped during the 
first 4 months cf 1991 due to rising 
production prospects for the 1990l91 
Crop. Florida is expected to produce a 
record Crop this year. World sugar 
prices, which had been edging down for 
almost a year, took a sharp dive in April 
as surpluses began to show up in world 
markets. 

Orange Prospects 
Iffy in Calif ornia 

Prospects for Florida's 1991/M orange 
crop are better than a year earlier, based 
on tree conditions and the spring bloom. 
Adequate rainfall has aided recovery 
from ihe December 1989 freeze, and ihe 
blooming period this spring was longer 
than nonnal and well timed. The first 
forecast for the l99l/?2crop will be 
available in October. 

Prospects arc less certain for California, 
A quarter to a third of California's trees 
will produce either no oranges or a 
diminished number due bo freeze damage 
suffered last December, And the quality 
of fruit produced on severely damaged 
irces may below. 

California's 1990/91 freeze-damaged all- 
orange crop is esiimated ai26,8 million 
boxes, down 62 percent from a year ear- 
lier The navel crop is estimated lo be 



down 64 percent^ and the Valencia crop> 
forecast at 1 1 million boxes, is down S9 
percent F,o,b. prices for California and 
Arizona fresh valencias inearly May 
were nearly uriple a year earlier, 

Rorida's 1990/91 all-orange crop (in- 
cluding temple oranges) is estimated at 
1S3 million boxes, up 38 percent, Be^ 
cause of the smaller California crop, a 
larger proportion of Rorida oranges has 
been shipped to fresh markets than in pre- 
vious seasons. 

The first estimate of California's 1991 
sweet cherry production is 29,000 ions, 
32 percent more than a year ago. The 
crop is in good condition and quality Is 
expected higher than average. 

The May 1 forecast for the California al- 
mond crop is 4S0 million pounds, shelled 
basis, down 32 percent from a year ago. 
Rains in March and cool weather in 
April reduced the number of nuts on the 
trees. 

Vegetable Plantings 
Hold Steady 

Prospective plantings of the major 
processing vegetables in 1991 arc up 2 
percent from a year earlier. Fresh 
vegetable acreage is likely bo be un- 
changed from a year agq, I>espite lower 
prices for 1990-crop potatoes, there are 
few signs of any significant change in 
1991 acreage. Farmers* stated intentions 
to plant dry edible beans arc down 14 
percent from last year. 

Most acreage for major processing 
vegetables is planted and grown under 
contract, so contracted acreage is a good 
indicator of likely planting^. In 1990,97 
percent of processing acreage was con- 
tracted 

Processors indicate they plan to contract 
2 percent more acreage of five major 
processing vegetables in 1991 than a 
year earlier. The largest increases arc 
among snap beans and sweet com. Con- 
tract intentions for green peas and cucum* 
bcrs (pickles) arc down. Planned 
acreage for tomato contracting is up 1 
percent A report on acreage planted will 
be released on June 24, 



The 199 1 acreage for seven major fresh 
vegetables for winter and spring harvest 
was down 4 and 7 percent from a year 
ago. A decline in Rorida frcsh tomatoes 
leads the drop in spring acreage^ Al* 
though availability of water for irrigating 
agiicultiiral crops is a major concern in 
California this season, scarcity of water 
is not expected to reduce vegetable 
production. 

Potato acreage is not reported until July, 
and the current underlying economic con- 
ditions provide mixed signals f(»- 
forccasting 1991 planted area. Potato 
prices this spring are substantially less 
than a year ago, suggesting lower 
acreage. 

But prices for alternative crops are also 
down, causing potatoes to appear rela- 
tively more profitable. Reported ship- 
ments of seed potatoes in late April werc 
7 percent lower than a year earlier 

In addition, potato prices, though lower 
than in the spring of 1990, are not at 
distress-sale levels. Many growers arc in 
a strong position to finance the 1991 
crop because of relatively high prices 
earned for their 1988 and 1989 potatoes. 

Dry bean acreage is expected lower in 
1991 due to a large, near-record crop in 
1990 and much weaker grower prices 
this spring. Growers' March planting in- 
tentions suggested that bean acreage may 
be as much as 14 percent below a year 
ago. But this would still be 12 percent 
greater than average planted acreage 
during 1985*89, 

US. Sugar Prices 
Continue to Sag 

U.S, sugar prices dropped during the fu^t 
4 monlhsof 1991 due lo rising produc- 
tion prospects for the 1990/91 crop. 
Prices averaged21,58 cents a pound 
(nearby futures, cj.f, /duty -paid) during 
fu^t-quaner 1991 compared with 22,97 
cents for fourth-quarter 1990. In April, 
prices slipped to 2L23 cents. 

Rorida growers are producing a record 
crop, estimated at 1.66 million tons, raw 
value, or 6 percent higher than the 
1988/89 record. ROTida*s record output 
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is due to expanded acreage and cxcelteni 
growing and harvesting conditions. 
Some sugar industry officials believe the 
Florida figure could reach L8 million 

tons. 

World prices, which had been easing 
downwanl since third-quarter 1990, took 
a steep plunge in tate April as surpluses 
be^gan to appear. World raw sugar prices 
(Conlraci No. 1 1, r.o.b. Caribbean pons) 
averaged 14.80 and 14J8 cents a pound 
during first- and second-quarter 1990, 
but fell to 9.83 cents in the fourth 
quarter. By the end of April, prices were 
below 8 cents. 

A combination of factors appears to be 
pushing down the world price. Produc- 
tion prospects fc^ Brazil and Thailand, 
both major sugar exporters, have im- 
proved over earlier estimates. India and 
China arc expected to reduce imports be- 
cause of increased domestic production. 

Mexico also has cut its ptirchases of 
sugar, perhaps because of rising stocks 
following earlier overpurchasing. East- 
em Europe and the Soviet Union, facing 
shortages of hard currency, are expected 
to trim imports. 

The current US. sugar program protects 
the domestic price with a 16- cent -per* 
pound du^ on imports above a tariff-rate 
quota. Imports below the qtiota are 
charged a low or zero duty. 

It is generally believed that the 16-cent 
duty protects domestic i^w sugar 
producers when the world price is above 
6 cents a pound. At world prices much 
below 5 cents, foreign suppliers would 
have an incentive to ship sugar to the 
U.S.,cven with the 16K;cnt tariff. This 
would jeopardize the so-called ''no net 
cost" goal for the sugar program under 
current taw. 

Total US. Tobacco Use 
Expected To Rise 

Total U.S. tobacco leaf use is expected to 
rise for the current marketing year (July 
1990 through June 1991 fornuc<urcd 
and October through September for bur- 
ley) as increasing leaf and cigarette ex- 



ports more than offset declines in domes- 
tic cigarette consumption. 

Flue-cured tobacco disappeararKe tn the 
1990/9 1 marketing year is expected to in- 
crease about 3 percent from a year ear- 
lier. Leaf exports are expected to rise 3 
million pounds, and U.$r demand for 
tobacco {mainly fcff domestic and foreign 
cigarette consumption) is expected to in- 
crease 23 million pounds. 

Buriey disappearance is expected to in- 
crease 4 percent Because of short sup- 
plies, buriey exports are projected down 
(about 9 million pounds) but domestic 
use is projected to be up (about 35 mil- 
lion pounds) for the 1990/91 marketing 
year. 

In 1 990, manufacturers likely produced 
700 billion cigarettes and exported 164 
billion. Although cigarette exports were 
up 16 percent from 1989, domestic con- 
sumption fell. 

Americans smoked 527 billion cigarettes 
in 1990, down from 540 billion a year 
earlier. Average annual consumption per 
person over age 18 fell from 2,926 in 
1989 to 2,828 in 1990. The declines are 
because of health concerns, Ngher 
prices, adverse publicity, further restric- 
tions on pennissible smoking aneas, and 
declining social acceptance of cigarette 
smoking. 

U.S. leaf and tobacco product exports 
were valued at $6.5 billion in 1990. up 
30 percent from a year earlier. The value 
of exports exceeded imports for clomestic 
consumption by $5.8 billion. 

Leaf exports are expected to be un- 
changed from a year earlier because of 
continuing growth in demand for high- 
quality cigarettes in many counuies. 
U.S.-grown tobacco is considered of 
high quality for the manufacture of 
cigarettes. (Glenn Zepp (202)219-0883} 



For further iDformation, contact: 
Boyd Buxton, fruit; Gary Lucicr, 
vegetables: Peter Buzzanell, sweeteners; 
VemcrGrisc, tobacco; Doyle Johnson, 
tree nuts and greenhouse/nursery; David 
Harvey, aquae ulture; Lcwrenc Glasen 
industrial crops. All are at (^)2) 
219-0883.23 




Hogs: A 

U.S.-Canada 

Update 



In both the U.S. and Canada through 
the first quarter, supplies of pork 
WCTC down, and prices were up. 
Producers' returns are strong, and hogs 
are being held back from slaughter to 
build up the herds. 

Hog and pork prices have risen faster in 
the U.S., thought which normally would 
mean m<xe imports from Canada. How- 
ever, tight supplies in Canada> coupled 
with countervailing duties imposed by 
the U.S. on Canadian imports, pushed 
down net imports from Canada in 1990 
and early 199 L 

Net imports are expected to continue 
down, especially if U.S. output turns up- 
ward before Canadian production. Still, 
if the U.S. dollar gains relative to the 
Canadian dollar or if there arc changes in 
U.S. hog and pork duties, Canadian sales 
to the U.S. could rise. 

Regional Patterns 
Play a Role 

At the beginning of 1991, there were 
10.6 million Canadian hogs, 1 percent 
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less ihan at ihc beginning of 1990 and al- 
most 4 percent below the beginning of 
1989. The majority of the decline was in 
eastern Canada where com feeding 
predomtnaies. That^s because the hog- 
com price ratio has not recovered as 
rapidly there as the hog-bartey ratio. 

The ftrst-quartcr inventory of hogs 
declined by almost 5 percent in Ontario 
and 4 percent in Quebec since 1989. 
Western Canadian inventories declined 
between 1989 and 1990, but increased 
sHghdy in early 1991 and cuncndy stand 
about 1 percent bek)w 1989. 

The decline in hog numbers is mirrored 
by reduced slaughter. Agriculture 
Canada reports that slaughter at federally 
inspected plants declined by 5 percent in 
1990 and dropped lA peicent in the first 
quarterof 1991. Eastern Canadian 
slaughter was 9 percent below a year 
ago, while western Canadian slaughter 
was down only 4 percent. 

These regional shifts affect the pattern of 
trade in hogs and poric between the two 
nations. And distances to the major con- 
suming regions explain why the same 
products are both imported and exported 
between the two countries. 



Some hogs and pork nwvefincmi the U.S. 
Com Belt to eastern Canada, while the 
vast majority of Canadian hog and pig ex- 
ports originate in western Canada and 
move to the U.S. west coast U.S.ex' 
ports to Canada are only a small fraction 
of what the U.S. buys from Canada^ 

Prices Are Up 

& Diverging 

As pork supplies in the two countries 
declined, Ontario and Albeita benchmark 
prices climbed steadily through the third 
quarts of 1990 before declining 
seasonally in the fourth and recovering in 
the first quarter of 1991. The iiKrcasc in 
prices reduced Canadian support pay^ 
ments to producers under the tripanile 
stabilization pfugram for hogs. 

The spread between prices in U.S. and 
Canadian markets has been affected by 
changing relative supply conditions as 
well as movements in the exchange rate. 
Prices in U.S. maricets averaged $8.16 
per cwt above western Canadian markets 
in 1990, and narrowed to about SS.60 in 
the last quarter of the year. But as 
production continued to decline and the 
U.S. dollar strengthened, the spread 



Spfoad Widens Between Canadian and U.S. Hog PilCes 




fi8 

Quarters 
Canadian prices converted to llve^weight equivalent 
^U.S. seven-market barrow and girt price ^Ontario fndex 100 hog price. 
Edmonton Index 100 hog price. 



widened to about $7.50 in the first 
quarterof 1991. 

Widening spreads tend to encourage in- 
creased exports of Canadian pork and 
hogs to the U.S. However* lower produc- 
tion cut exportable supplies. In addition, 
the mix of traded product has changed 
overtinie in response to U.S. countervail- 
ing duties along with the new links be- 
tween the Canadian feeder pig industry 
and U.S. markets. 

Even though the price spread widened be- 
tween 1989 and 1990. total U.S. imports 
of Canadian bogs declined 1 7 pe[x:ent 
while imports of poiic dropped 4 percent. 
Low hog numbers resulted in a decline 
of 24 percent in slaughter hog shipments, 
but this was offset by increasing imports 
of Canadian feeder pigs (under 50 kg). 

The vast majority of feeder pigs are im- 
ported from Manitoba, but as Ontario 
producers shipped increasing numbers of 
pigs to the U.S. for finishing, imports in 
1990 grew by 20 percent Feeder pigs 
represented 23 percent of all U.S. hog im- 
ports in 1990 and accounted for 20 per- 
cent of hog imports 111 the first 2 months 
ofl99L Virtually all U.S. hog imports 
are from Canada. 

Lower Canadian slaughter and the U.S. 
countervailing doty on imports of fresh, 
chilled, and frozen pork from Canada ex- 
plain the reduced imports of pork from 
Canada in 1990 and early 1991. In the 
first 2 months of 1991 , imports of 
Canadian pork were 9 pcrcen t below a 
year earlier. 

Lower Canadian slaughter has also 
boosted U.S. pork exports to Canada. 
Although U.S. pork exports equal only 
about 5 percent of imports from Canada, 
exports in 1990 increased by 75 percent 
and remained high in the first 2 months 
ofl991. 

Pork Output Unlikely 
To Rise for 1991 

As in the U.S., higher poric prices and 
expectations of lower grain prices are 
encouraging Canadian producers U) in- 
crease the size of their h^ds. The 
January hog survey showed that pro- 
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Payouts to Canadian Producers Undor the Tripartite Stabilization Program 
Are Zero When Market Prices Are Strong 
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How Canada 
Supports Hog 
Producers 

Canada has operated deficiency 
programs for hog producers since ihc 
laiel950's. Originally, ihe Agricul- 
turaJ Stabili/^ion Act was ad- 
mmistered by Canada's fe<lcraJ 
govcnuncnt The programs used hog 
board purchases, deficiency pay- 
ments, and in some cases fixed pay- 
ments to support fann prices. 

However, no linkage was specified be- 
tween supported farm prices and 
production costs. As inflationary^ pres- 
sures increased production costs in the 
mid- 1970's» producers demanded 
changes in the support programs, and 
they turned to the provincial govern* 
meats for assistance. The provincial 
governments responded by cstabish- 
ing their own deficiency payment 
programs. 

Although the federal govcmmcnl 
amended the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Aa several tjmes to provide a 
"guaranteed margm,** the vast range 
^pr payment schemes under provincial 



administiation led lo higher growth in 
pork output in some regions and 
lower growth in others. 

In 1983, Lhe federal government 
proposed replacing the Agricultural 
Stabilization Act with a Tripartite 
Meat Stabilization Program. This pro- 
gram, which began in July 1986, re- 
quired participating provinces to end 
their programs and pay into a pool 
along with equal contiibuiions from 
producers and the federal govern* 
mcnt— hence the term "tripartite.* 

Under the tripartite program, a target 
price is set every quarter, representing 
the estimated cost of production plus 
95 percent of a 5-ycar moving 
average of the difference between 
average hog prices and average costs 
for that quarter. 

Payments to participating hog 
producers represent the difference be- 
tween actual hog prices and the target 

price. Although several provinces 
were reluctant to part with their 
programs, the federal program has 
been modified to allow some top- load- 
ing of provincial aid to producers. All 
but one province has joined the nation- 
al program, 'm,^ 




ducers are retaining breeding animals 
and that they intend to have 2 percent 
more sows farrow in the first quarter and 
4 percent more in the second quarter. 
Producers in the western proviiKes are 
expected to boost hog numbers more 
rapidly than those in the east 

Although Canadian pork output is ex- 
pected to continue declining through the 
first half of the year, the iiKreased num- 
ber of available slaughter animals in the 
second halfcould lift output later in the 
year. However, overall production for 
1991 is still expected to be slightly 
below last year. 

If Canadian production stays down this 
year and U.S. production turns around 
more rapidly, U.S. pork and hog imports 
from Canada likely will be about 5 per- 
cent lower in 1991, while exports could 
increase by about 15 percent. 

Several factors, however, could increase 
Canadian exports of hogs and pork to the 
U.S. If the U.S. dollar strengthens 
agaiiut the Canadian dollar, the US. 
market could be mere atu^ciive U) 
Canadian producers. Another factor in- 
volves U-S. duties on imports from 
Canada. 

Changing Duties 
Could Shift the Outlook 

The U.S. duty on Canadian hogs depends 
on how mtx:h support Canada gives to its 
producers. In turn, the amount of sup- 
port Canada gives its producers depends 
on the difference between their produc- 
tion costs and current market prices. 
Nowt with market prices so high» support 
has fiallen to zero. 

But the duty rate has lagged current 
dcvctopmcntsby upto4years. For ex- 
ample, no duty ts being collected now, 
but that's based on conditions that ex- 
isted in 1986-88. The ncKt duty review 
will be based on a period when Canadian 
producers received heavy support {1988- 
90), so the duty will be up. The currently 
high market prices most likely signal that 
the duty will again fall to zero in some fu- 
ture period. 
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In March, the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce announced that the level of sub* 
sidy Canada paid to produco^ between 
the second quarter of 1 986 and the first 
quarter of 1988, was de mlntmis (below 
tlie minimum for injury) and so the duty 
deposit on live swine would not be col- 
lected. All earlier payments made for 
that time are to be refunded. 

The Commerce Department also an- 
nounced that, based on second-quarter 
1988 through Qfst-quarter 1990 
Canadian support payments, the prelimi- 
nary calculation of the next duty deposit 
rate could be Cn$548 per cwt It likely 
will be several months befoi^ this rate is 
imposed. 

Although the countervailing duty on 
pork, as distinct from live swine, has 
been overturned by iheU.S. International 
Trade Commission (USITQ on remand 
from the Binational Dispute Settlement 
panel (see the March aO), the duty 
remains in force. Following complaints 
by the USITC that the panel had forced it 
to override its previous decisions, the Na- 
tional Pdrk Producers Council (NPPC) re* 
quested an "extraordinary challenge" to 
the revised decision. 

This challenge is the Hrstof its kind in 
the history of the U.S.-Canada Free 
Trade Agreement, and the findings could 
have far-reaching implications. The 
NPPC has charged that the FTA dispute 
panel exceeded its authority by essential- 
ly instnjcdng the USITC to view the case 
in a manner diat would eliminate the 
countervailing duty now tn effect. 

The Canadians have countered that the 
panel did not exceed its authority and 
that the U.S. is using the extraordinary 
challenge procedure for political pur- 
poses. 

The challenge panel is comprised of 
three judges — one chosen by each nation 
and one chosen by lot. The panel was ex- 
pected to release its findings tn mid-May 
but has said that it will delay the an- 
nouncement untiUune 14, [Shayle 
Shagam (202) 219^768} Qg 



Peanut 

Growers Face 
Uncertain 
Future 



Peanut farmers are planting this 
year's crop under circumstances 
unlike any they've ever seen. The 
peanut industry is still adjusting U) the 
shock of last summer's drought that cut 
yields, lowered quality, and led lo the 
highest peanut prices since the 1980 
drought 

These market disruptions have geiKraicd 
calls to loosen restrictions on peanut im- 
ports. Meanwhile, growers in 1991/92 
have the largest effective marketing 
quota and the highest support price for 
"quota'* peanuts ever. And the new farm 
legislation gives growers more time to as- 
sess their crops and watch the market 
before deciding how to sell their non- 
quota peanuts. These nonquota peanutSi 
or '^additionals." are peanuts grown in ex- 
cess of a grower's marketing quota. 

Will added peanut imports be permiued 
this year? If so, what will thismeanfor 
growers* returns? Will domestic and ex- 
port demand bounce back from the sharp 
declines this year? And, for the long run, 
what will a new GATT accord mean for 
U.S. peanut growers? Despite these un- 
answered questions, growen likely will 
produce the largest U.S. peanut crop 
ever, up 24 percent from 199(V9L 

Supplies Are Tight, 
But Prices Start Down 

With planting well underway in the 
primary growing areas, U.S. peanut 
farmers said that they will plant 1.89 mil- 
lion acres, the largest area in 40 years. 



That is up 3 percent from last year and a 
14-pcrcent gain from 1989. The largest 
increases are expected in Georgia 
(+38,000 acres) and Alabama (+12,000), 
states that suffered the largest yield and 
quality losses last year. 

The increase in acres comes despite a 
10,000-ton reduction in the basic nation- 
al poundage quota. Effective quotas in 
1991 are larger because, with some 
restrictions, the peanut program permits 
growers to carry over unused quota 
(called undcrmarketings) from one 
season to the next. 

This year's national average quota sup- 
port price is S642.79 a ton, 1 .8 percent 
higher than last year. So, with last year's 
undcrmarketings, growers will be able to 
market more of this year's oulput at a 
higher price. 

The large unused quota carryover and 
higher prices paid for peanuts stem from 
last season's drought throughout the 
Southeast, the heartland of U.S. peanut 
production. The 1990 crop was only 3.6 
billion pounds, down from nearly 4 bil- 
lion in 1989. 

As a result, average prices paid to 
farmers rose from 26.5 cents per pound 
in August to 43. 1 cents in December, 
before falling slightly in January. But 
not all peanut farmers benefitted because 
many had made sales commitments 
before the drought damage was known 
and before prices started to rise- The 
new farm act gives growers until Scpicm- 
bCT 1 5 of this year (the old date was July 
3 1) to dec idc how to market their addi- 
tional peanuts. 

The farm-level price gains have rippled 
through the marketing channel. Prices 
for raw shelled edibles, the peanuts food 
processors use to make sailed peanuts, 
peanut candy, and peanut butter, were 
trading near 60 cents in August They 
then spiraled upward as thedroughl'sef- 
fccts became apparent. Prices peaked in 
December at about $135 and are now in 
the range of 80-85 cents. 
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Drought Inflated Peanut Butter Prices 
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Bulk of Peanuts Come from Georgia and Alabama 




1 dot = 250,000 pounds* 



*Farm-l&v9J. in-sheii basis. 
Source: Bijreau of the Census. 1987, 



Prices for peanut butter^ ihe largest 
processing use, have followed ihe trend 
in peanui prices. Average prices paid by 
OHisufners rose over 17 p^ront between 
September and Marcti, before falling off 
sligtitly in April to just under $2.18 per 
pound. 



Demand 
Cools Off 

Higher prices and the recession have 
dampeiied domestic and e^tport demand. 
Domestic food use is likely to decline by 



over 9 percent in 1990/91, Use in peanut 
butter is expected to drop about 15 per- 
cent That*s jMrtly because USDA*s 
food programs have switched from 
peanut butter to cheese and meal 
products to satisfy protein requirements. 

Processors know that when the price of 
peanuts for snacks goes up* some con- 
sumers will shift to aliemaiives like 
ctiips and popcorn. A Current concem is 
how fast consumers will return after 
prices stan moving down. 

Peanut exports to date have been some- 
what higher than expected but are unlike- 
ly to reach the volume of the last few 
years. Exports are forecast to reach 600 
million pounds, down from nearly 990 
million in 1989/90 and 690 million in 
1988/89, And. with U,S, prices high, 
some peanut importers are turning to Ar- 
gentina and China, the top two U,S, com- 
petitors. 

Although consumption is down from a 
year ago, stocks are expected to be dght 
this summer. Barring additional imports, 
ending stocks are forecast at 525 million 
pounds, the lowest since the droughtof 
1980/81. Tight stocks should keep 
prices fum into this summer's harvest. 

Farmers started planting early this year« 
and some shelters have offered 
premiums for early delivery. Processors 
will get some new-crop peanuts a month 
Of two earlier than in most years. 

Trade Issues 
Dominate 

Growers have made their planting 
decisions while watching what happens 
to the peanut import quota. The Interna- 
tional Trade Commission completed its 
investigation of the peanut import ques- 
tion in late March and forwarded its fmd- 
ings and reconmiendations to (he 
President 

The four ITC commissioners were 
divided in their recommendations. One 
recommcTKled maintaining the current 
import quota of 1,7 million pounds 
(shelled basis). Two commissioners 
favored increasing the quota temporarily 
to 300 million pounds, about 7 percent of 
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Southeast Peanuts Are Harvested and Marketed Rrst 
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this year's supply. The fourtli rreom- 
mended suspending the quota for an in- 
deflniie period. 

Imports are a hot issue to grawers be- 
cause more imports likely would dis- 
place domestic peanuts and reduce 
fanner inccxne in 1991. Imports also 
would reduce interest in early delivery of 
1991 peanuts, and push prices down. 

On the oiher hand, processor and con- 
sumer interest groups aiigue that a small 
increase in imports would lead lo greater 
peanut use, would not displace U.S. 
peanuts, and would benefit consumers. 

The last lime the peanut import quota 
was increased was in December of 1 980 
after the 1980 drought hit all three 
producing regions and cut production 42 
percent Asof May 17, there has been 
no Presidential action to alter the peanut 
import quota. 

The peanut industry is also closely fol- 
lowing the proceedings of the Uruguay 
Round of the GATT. Member countries 
have identified export subsidies, limits 
on market access, and trade-distorting in- 
temal support programs as fundamental 
areas for negotiation. U.S. peanut policy 
does not rely on export subsidies, Init in- 



ternal supports and market access are 
critical issues. [James Schaub and Ian 
McCormick (202) 219-0840] BS 





Recession To 
End Soon? 



Current signals are mixed about 
where the economy is heading: 
Recent data show that the 
nation's output continued to fall for the 
second consecutive quarter in the first 3 
months of 1991, but that consumer and 
investor confidence have risen. Invest- 
ment and inflation are down, and recent 
interest-rate cuts indicate that policy- 
makers are worried about the depth of 
the recession. However, the rate cuts 
pave the way for higher econcxnlc 
growth in the future. 

The Administration and the consensus 
from a survey of private economists look 
for the recession to end by the middle of 
the year. Some recent statistics suggest 
that a turnaround could be imminent. So 
the stage is set for a rebound to begin, as 
President Bush said, *'sooner rather than 
later." 

Net Exports 
Temper Downturn 

In the first quarter of 199 1, the inflation* 
adjusted gross national product(GNP) 
contracted at a 2,8-peFcent annual rate. 
The decline was consistent with prior 
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Real Gross National Product Has Shrunk for Two Sfrolght Quarters 
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expectations of forecasters as rcveaJed 
by a survey consensus. 

However, there were some surprises. In- 
vestment feJl more than expected. Busi- 
nesses cut their real investment spending 
by more than 14 percent at an annua] 



rale. And real residential investment 
dropped a whopping 26.5 percent at an 
annua] rate. 

The unexpectedly large decline in invest- 
ment was odsct by a surprising $i 1 -bil- 
lion jump in real net exports in the first 



quarter to a positive $2*2 billion at an an- 
nual rate — the first positive trade balance 
since early 1983. 

The surge in net exports has kepi this 
recession from reaching the depths of the 
1981-82 recession. During that reces- 
sion, when inflation-adjusted GNP fell 
3.4 percent, real net exports (fell from 
$42.1 billion to $t t.7 billion. 

In contrast, from the third quarter of 
1990 to the first quarter of 1991, net ex- 
ports jumped from -$46-5 billion to $2.2 
billion. Over the same period, inflation- 
adjusted GNP fell by 1.1 percent 
Without the improvement in net exports, 
the decline in the nation's output would 
have been 2.2 percent — or worse if feed- 
back effects were considered. 

Most of the imfH-ovement in net exports 
is attributable to a decline in imports. Ex- 
ports continue to rise, but the rate of in- 
crease has slowed dramatically over the 
past 3 years. With an outlook for slow- 
ing income growth abroad arxi increasing 
domestic income, itistuilikcly that sig- 
nificant upticks in net exports will con- 
tinue. 

Other indicators paint a mixed picture of 
the current economic situation, but over- 
all suggest a somewhat brighter outlook. 
Industrial production continued to fall 
during the first 3 months of the year, 
with faster declines apparent in durable 
rather than in nondurable goods in- 
dustries. 

The labor market situation also remains 
weak, but could be much worse consider- 
ing that the economy is in the midst of a 
recession. In fact, civilian employment 
rose in April after declining for 3 con- 
secutive months, and the unemployment 
rate fell to 6.6 percent after reaching 6.8 
percent in March. 

Consumer confidence and the index of 
leading economic Indicators are up. 
Also, the weak economy ts helping to 
ease inflation pressures. Inflation as 
measured by the Consumer Price Index 
has declined over the past several months 
because falling energy prices and the 
weak economy are offsetting the effects 
of increases in excise taxes and postal 
rates, among other factors. 
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Prices have been even weaker at ihc 
producer level: the Producer Price Index 
fell for 4 consecutive months. However, 
in April producer prices rose slighUy. 

Much Ado About 
Rate Cuts 

The Adminisuation has been actively lob- 
bying for domestic and international in* 
lerest rate cuts for several months. And 
some movement has occurred domestical- 
ly. The Federal Reserve (Fed) recently 
pushed interest rates down, and major 
banlcs responded by cutting their prime 
rates. On the international front, though, 
central bankers tn Germany and Japan 
have refused to lower interest rates in 
their economics. 

Over the past 6 months, the Fed has been 
carefully pushing interest rates down. 
While lower rates often encourage spend- 
ing thai would help pull the economy out 
of the recession, inflation pressures could 
reemergc if rates were pushed down too 
far too fast. 

The most recent interest rate cuts oc- 
curred sevCTal days after newly released 
data Indicated that the economy con- 
tinued to be quite weak. TheGNP 
quarterly estimate showed that the 
economy declined throi^gh March, and 
automobile sales and durable goods or- 
ders continued to be soft in April. 

In response, the Fed lowened the dis- 
count rate — the rate at which hanks can 
borrow funds from the Fed — from 6 id 
5.5 percent Thecut in the discount rate 
gave the Fed room locut the Federal 
funds rate— the rate at which banks bor* 
row funds from other banks — from 6 to 
5.75 percent- 
Banks then moved quickly to lower the 
prime rate — the rate they chaiige their 
best business borrowers—from 9 to 8.5 
percent Still, banks are not aggressively 
lowering rates or nnaking new loans, and 
the prime rate still remains high relative 
ID the Federal funds rate. 

These interest rau! cuts make three 
points. First is that the economy remains 
weak— that policymakers are promoting 
the cuts because of the weakness. 
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Recession Began 
Last July 

, . According to several dermitions. the 
economy has Clearly been in a reces* 
sion. Following a njlcK)r-thumb 
dcTinition^ a recession is two consccu* 
tive quarters of negative growth in in- 
I nationadjustedGNP. Recently 
I released data from the U.S. Dcpart- 
' ment of Commerce matched that 
derinitjon and would indicate that the 
recession began in October of 1990. 

On a more official basis, tagging 
recessions is done by the Business 
Cycle Dating C6mmiucc of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
an independent, nonprofit research or- 
ganization. The Committee defines a 
recession in tenns of three d's: "dura- 
tion, depth of decline in aggregate ac* 
tivity, and diffusion among different 
economic activities and indifferent in- 
dustries, sectors, and regions " 

The Business Cycle Dating Comm it- 
tee has noted that various indicators 
of economic activity normally used to 
deumnine the starting month of a 
L recession peaked in different months 
in 1990. But ckrsignating the start of a 
recession also depends on Judgement. 
Weighing the relevant factors, the 
Committee recently ck^tcrmincd that 
the current recession began in July 
1990. 

The recession brought to an end the 
92-month expansion that began in 
1 November 1982. Over the post cen- 
tury and a half, only the 1960's expan- 
sion was longer, and that expansion 
occurred during the Vieuiam War 
stimulus. ^ 



Second, policymakers and maikets aie 
less concemed about inflation pressures. 
Inflation- sensitive longtenn bond rates 
initially fell along with the short-term 
rates, revealing that the markets did not 
interpret the rate cuts as inflationary. 
The third point is that interest rate 
declines should help stimulate interest- 
sensitive spending^-^uch as outlays for 
cars, houses, new factories, and new 
plant and equipment. 

The inaction on the pan of other 
counuies* policymakers to lower interest 
rates stands to constrain world growth 
prospects somewhat Britain, Canada, 
and Australia are already in recession. 

Yet, Germany's and Japan's economies 
are still growing and are generally ex- 
pected ID continue to expand for the 
remainder ofl991 and into 1992. 
Policymakers and fmancial markets there 
are concerned about inflation pressures 
that could result from overstimulating 
their economies via interest rate cuts. 
But growth in both counu-ies is down 
from last year and from earlier forecasts. 

Lower interest rates ak)ne, howcvo-, do 
not gtiarantee faster economic growth. 
Businesses and consumers must have ex- 
pectations of improved sales and in- 
comes to boost their spending on new 
factories and other durable goods. 
[John Kitchen and Elizabeth Mack (2021 
219-0782] EE 
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Farmland 
Value Change 
Varies 
Regionally 



U.S. farmland values in 1991 are 
forecast to increase 1-3 percent 
from a year earlier, comparable 
to the 2-percent rise in 1990^ The 
forecast is based on expectations of 
lower net fann income this year, together 
with slighdy lower inteiest and inflation 
rates. The forecast also reflects recent 
trends in farmland values. If realized, 
the 1991 gain would be the fifth straight 
annual increase in current-dollar t^ms. 

Real (inflation-adjusted) values, how- 
ever, are expected to move down again 
this year, with a forecast range of no 
change to down 2 percent Real values 
dropped for the second straight year in 
199K), declining 2 percent from a year ear- 
lier. Real faimland values have 
remained essentially flat since 1987. 

Changes in US. average farmland values 
in 1990 mask widely different outcomes 
among USDA's 10 farm production 
regions. The strongest gains were 
recorded in predominantly agricultural 



regions, which were also among the 
areas that experienced the Largest drops 
in farmland values during the mid- 
1980's. 

Largest Gains In Lake 
& Mountain States 

Record cattle arul bog prices helped raise 
fannland values in the Lake States 8 per- 
cent in 1990. Average milk prices also 
were high, although they fell sharply laie 
in the year. Advances in farmland values 
ranged from 6 percent in Wisconsin to 8 
percent in Minnesota and Michigan. In- 
creases, averaging about 7 percent since 
1987, have returned average farmland 
values for the region lo nearly three- 
fourths of the 1981 record high. 

Catde prices pushed pasture values 
higher in the Mountain states, contribut- 
ing to the region's 7-percent gain in 
farmland values in 1990, Pasture ac- 
counts for about 75 percent of the 
region's land in farms and ranches. 
Changes in values ranged from zero in 
Idaho to a 17-percent gain in New 
Mexico^ where 90 percent of the 
fannland is used for grazing. 



Values rose 4 percent in the Pftcific 
region, led by California's 5-pcrcent 
gain. Values tended to be higher than a 
year earlier throughout the region, except 
for non irrigated cropland and rangeland 
in California. 

Farmland values rose 3 p^cent in the 
Northern Plains, led by strong increases 
in North Dakota (8 percent) and South 
Dakota (7 percent). Sizable increases in 
recent years have restored the rcgiai's 
average value to 80 percent of its 1982 
record high. Grazing land and irrigated 
cropland recorded higher values in 1990. 

The Com Belt experienced a 3-perccnt 
rise in farmland values in 1990, indicat- 
ing the hefty increases of 1988 and 1989 
have tapered off. Iowa led the region in 
1990 with a 5-pcrcent gain, while most 
other stales recorded increases of 1-3 per- 
cent Higher grazing land values helped 
support this year's increase, but the cur- 
rent regional average remains 36 percent 
below its 1981 peak. 

Farmland values rose an average of 2 per- 
cent in the Delta states in 1990. Changes 
ranged from a 1 -percent decline in 
Louisiana^ largely due to lower cropland 
values, toa4-percentgainin Mississippi 



Farmland Values Show Strongest Growth In Mountain and Lake States 

P^-^'fl^ Northern 

Plains 




Southern 



January 1, 1990 to January 1. l99l. Not adjusted for Inflatton 
USDA's farm production regions. 
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Appraisers Expect 
A 2-Percent Rise In 
Values 

U.S. farmland values arc expected to 
average 1.9 percent higher in April 
1992 than a year before, based on in- 
terviews of a national panel of rural 
land appraisers in early April 199L 
About half the appraisers predicted 
higher values, while 40 percent an- 
dcipaicd no change. 

The largest increases were expected 
in the North Central region (2.1 per- 
cent) and the West (2 percent), fol- 
lowed by the South (1 .6 percent) itnd 
^e Northeast (1,1 perccni). 

"e North Central region includes the 
Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Min- 
nes(Xa, Iowa. Missouri, Wisconsin, Il- 
linois, Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio. 
The South is ctefincd as: Texas, Ok- 
lahoma* Arkansas, Louisiana, Ken- 
Lucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, the 
Carolinas, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. The Northeast includes Maine, 
■^ew Hampshire. Vermont, New 
Ifork, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Uiode Island, Massachusetts, Conncc- 
Licut, Delaware, and Maryland. 

rhe panel also reported thai U^. 
farmland values were 2.1 percent 
ligherin April 1991 than a year ear- 
ier. The West led ihe rise with a 2.6- 
xsrcenl increase. Values were also 
reported up in ihe North Central 
cgion (2.3 pcrcenO> the Northeast 
;2.2 percent), and the South (1 3 pcr- 
;cnl). Two-thirds of ihc appraisers 
eponcd higher values, 19 percent tn- 
licatcd unchanged values, and IS pcr- 
:^nt specified lower values. 

I^he Wisconsin Survey Rescaith 
i-aboraiory at the University of Wis- 
consin conducts the quarterly surveys 
for the Economic Research Service. 



where values were higher for all 
farmland uses. 

Values Drop in S, Plains, 
Appalachian Northeast 

Farmland values avenged 3 percent 
lower in the Southern Plains, continuing 
a decline that began in 1986. In Ok- 
lahoma, lower values for nonirrigated 
cropland offset higher values for other 
land uses. And lower grazing and ir- 
rigated croplarxi values in Texas con- 
tributed to a 3-perccnt drop in the state's 
average farmland value. 

The economic slowdown in 1990 dam- 
pened investor activity near urban areas, 
particularly in the Northeast and Ap- 
palachian regions. This, in turn, reduced 
the demand for farmland for nonagricul- 
tural uses, putting downward pressure on 
farmland prices. Farmland values 
dropped 1 percent in the Northeast. 
Changes ranged from a 9-pen:ent drop in 
Maryland to a 6-'percent gain in New Jer- 
sey and New York. 

A 15-pcrcent drop in farmland values in 
Virginia helped pull ihe Appalachian 
regional average down 5 percent in 1990. 
Values were down 1-2 percent in North 
Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
while West Virginia posted a 2-percent 
increase. 

Ava^ge farmland values in ihe 
Southeast were unchanged from a year 
earlier. However, changes rang^ from a 
6-percent decline in Alabama to a 4-per- 
cent gain in South Carolina. (Roger 
Hexem (202) 229-0423 J ^ 
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Revamped 
CRP Growing 
Again 



Aftera 19-month pause in enroll- 
ments, land held out of produc- 
tion for 10 years in the Conser- 
vation Reserve Program (CRP) may ex- 
pand by 550/X)0 acres this summer. The 
estimated gain came wilh the 10th CRP 
signup, held March 4-lS. Farmers will 
bid again during July 8-19 to put more 
land into the CRP. Land accepted from 
the July signup will be held out of 
production beginning with the 1992 crop 
season. 

During the March signup, fanners sub* 
mitted 28,000 bids to USDA, offering to 
retire nearly 2.S million acres of highly 
erodible or environmentally sensitive 
cropland. USDA has conditionally ac- 
cepted nearly 565,000 acres, but expects 
to enroll 550,000 acres. Farmers whose 
bids were conditionally accepted still 
have ihc right to withdraw. If none are 
withdrawn, the CRP would reach 34.5 
million acres. 

The acceptances are conditional on sub- 
tracting farmed wetlands from the acres 
bid. Wetlands will be ehgible for enroll- 
ment in the new Wedands Reserve Pro- 
gram (WRI^ when it is implemented. 

Enrollment Shifts 
Eastward 

The newly approved acreage is in 37 
stales and Puerto Rico. Through the first 
nine signups, retired acreage was primari- 
ly concentrated in the Plains. However, 
in the lOih signup, acreage was most like- 
ly to be accepted if its retirement would 
clearly boost water quality, resulting in a 
shift eastward. The shift from earlier 
signups refiects a new bid acceptance 
process and revised eligibility criteria 
that came out of last year's farm legisla- 
tion (see box). 
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Eastern Regions Gain a Larger Share in 10th CRP Signup 
Pacific 




Signups 1-9 
Signup 10 



Southern 



Percent of enrolled acres. USOA's farm production regions. 



The Northern PJains, Souihcm Plains, 
and Mountain states hold 62 percent of 
the acreage enrolled during ihc earlier 
sigpups. However, only 30 percent of 
lOih-signup acreage was accepted from 
these regions, while a far greater propor- 
tion came from ihe Com Belt, Delta, and 
Lake States. Enrolimcnt proportions also 
increased In the Appalachian, Southeast, 
and Northeast regions. 



More than 72,000 acres, or 13 percent of 
the conditionally accepted land, is in tar- 
geted watersheds including the Ches- 
apeake Bay, Long Island Sound, and the 
Great Lakes region. These high-priority 
conservation areas were established by 
the Food, Agricultuie, Conservation, and 
Trade Act of 1990. USDA was directed 
to encourage sigpificant enrollment in 
these watersheds in order to maximize 
benefits to water quality and wildlife 
habitaL 



In addition, more than lOXKX) acres were 
added from high-prionty watersheds to 
improve water quality in line with the 
President's Water Qiiality Initiative. 

Rental Costs & 
Erosion Reduction Up 

Annual rental payments received by 
farmers in the 10th signup likely wiU 
average $54 per acre — up from the $5 1 
average of the 9th signup, held in July- 
August 1989. The increase primarily 
reflects that iess low-cost western 
cropland and more high-cost eastern 
cropland will enter the Reserve. 
USDA*s cost-sharing payments to estab- 
lish vegetative cover will average $43.50 
per acre. 

Annual soil erosion reductions on land 
enrolled in the 10th signup likely will 
average 16.5 tonVacrt/year. This is an 
improvement ovCT the average reduction 
of 14 tons/acre/year achieved in the 9th 
signup. 

The composition of the erosion savings 
has also changed. In signups 1-9, most 
of the reductions in erosion came from 
limiting wind OT>sion, primarily in the 
wesL In the 10th signup, 70 percent of 
the drop in erosion will be from cutting 
sheet and rill (water-caused) erosion that 
occurs primarily in the East. 
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Appalachian 1^592 


55,944 


608 


27.586 


52,44 


47 99 


18.2 


o.t 


18.3 


Com Belt 7.7l0 


323,697 


3,990 


157,159 


73.81 


52,45 


17.3 


0,1 


17,4 


DeJta t.343 


90,166 


874 
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40.72 


12.0 


0.0 


t2,0 


Lake Slates 5J75 


239J83 
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6.1 


5,4 


115 
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8.0 


0.8 


17^ 


Norltieaft 722 


29.380 
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5.7 


0.2 


5.9 
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The Farm Act Reshaped Conservation Programs 



The 10th CRP signup was the first to be 
held under the extended enrollment 
auihonty provided in the Food, Agricul* 
ture, ConscrvaUon, and Trade Act of 
1990 and under revised USDA program 
mtes. Until this signup, ihc Department 
had not held any signups after July- 
August 1989 because the 1990 legisla- 
tion was expected to change at least pans 
of the CRP. 

The 1990 farm legislation combined ihc 
CRP wiih a new Wedands Reserve fto- 
gram (WRP) to form ihe larger Environ- 
mental Conservation Acreage Reserve 
Program (ECARP). The legislation man- 
daLes that 4(M5 milljon acres are to be 
enrolled in the ECARPby ihccndof 
1995, including the 33.9 million acres en- 
rolled in the CRP during 1986-90. 

Since USDA plans to enroll 600,000 
acres in ihe WRP, ihis leaves 5 J million 
acres (1.1 million acres per year) of CRP 
enrollment required to meet the mini- 
mum 40-miUion'acrc mandate. 

Besides extending the deadline for CRP 
' enrollment, the 1990 legislation desig- 
nates proposed eligible lands, establishes 
conservation priority areas, and provides 
incentives for new hardwood tree plant- 
ing and conversion of existing CRP acres 
lo trees. The farm act also calls for 1 mil- 
lion acres per year lo be reserved for 
CRP enrollment in calendar years 1994 
and 1995. This is intended to provide a 
buffer ihatcan be used to enroll highly 
erodible lands where the former ts having 
trouble meeting the requirements of ihc 
conservation compliance plan. 

While both forms of erosion can lower 
agricultural productivity* reducing sheet 
and rill erosion generally brings about 
greater offsiie benefits to water quality, 
recreational capacities* and wildlife. 
Erosion includes ihe movements of soil 
from one part of a field to another as 
well as into lakes and rivers. 

As in past signups, most of ihe acres are 
slated for grass cover (77 paccnt). How 
ever, in the lOih signup, the percentage 
of landtobeptanied in trees increased 
significantly. 



USDA Program Rules 
Finalize CRP Redesign 

Taking direction from ihe 1990 farm 
act's provisions, ihe Department 
developed revised program rules for 
operation of Ihe CRP during 1991-95. 
All CRP eligibility criteria proposed by 
the legislation were adopced, beginning 
wiih ihc 10th signup^ except for marginal 
pasturcland It was judged ihat conserva- 
tion of marginal pasuircland could be 
achieved more efficiently under other 
USDA cost -sharing programs. 

Land eligible for enrollment in the lOih 
signup included: 
» highly erodible cropland. 
» croplanddevotedio filterstripsand 

oiher casement practices » 
< cropland in stale water quality areas 
(Hydrologic Unit Areas under the 
President's Water Quality Initia- 
tive), 

* cropland in conservation priority 
areas established by ihc 1990 farm 
act, 

* cropland within established 
wellhead protection areas, and 

* cropland subject to scour erosion. 

Farmed wetlands are no longer eligible 
for CRP enroll menL This rt flee Is the 
preference of Congress to place fanned 
wetlands in ihc newly established Wet- 
lands Reserve Program. Wetlands con- 
verted before ihe 1985 fann bill was 
enacted, however, may still qualify for 
CRP enrollment in some instances. 



In signups 1 4, trees accounted for 6 per- 
cent of the enroIlnienL In the lOth sign- 
up, fully 18 percent of the acres will 
receive tree cover. An additional 3^400 
acres probably will be filter strips, and 
20*700 acres will be placed in a variety 
of conservation practices to benefit 
wildlife. 

Unlike previous signups, acres enrolled 
as filtCT strips, wildlife habitat improve- 
ment, salt-tolerant grasses, field 



Because remaining enrollnrbent oppor- 
tunities in the CRP will be limited to ap- 
proximately 53 million acres, it is likely 
that more acreage will be offered by 
fanners than can be accepted. Conse- 
quently USDA developed a new way to 
select acres that generate the highest con- 
servation and environmental benefits 
relative to the Federal costs of enroll- 
menL i 

The process also pronwtes competition 
among farmers to bid the lowest rental 
rates and complies with the legislative re- 
quirement that CRP rental payments are 
not to exceed local rents for comparable 



land. 



CRP Bids Will ReJUct 
Costs & Benefits 



J 



Farmers may now submii up to four dif- 
ferent CRP bid types. Most bids are 
'^Standard.** containing conservation 
practices that do not require uscfiil-lifc 
easements. Conversely, "Easement" bids 
contain practices, such as filter strips, re- 
quiring useful-life easements of 1 5-30 
years. ^m 

"Wellhead Standard" bids arc similar to 
Standard bids except thai the land being 
offered Is within a state-approved 
wellhead protection area. Finally, 
"Wellhead Easement" bids are for land 
within a stale-approved wellhead protec- 
Llon area that require a useful-life ease- 
ment 




windbreaks, grassed waterways, contour 
grass strips, shetterbelts, and living snow 
fences are subject to useful-life ease- 
ments of 15-30 years. 

The easements require farmers to main- 
tain these practices for their useful life 
even though CRP rental payments will 
be made only forihe first 10-15 years. 
In total, more than 27,800 acres condi- 
tionally accq)ted in this signup art sub- 
ject to useful-life easements. 
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At the conclusion of a signupr all bids 
are reviewed by the local Agricultural 

I Stabilization and Conservation Service 
(ASCS) county commiuce lo determine 
if the land Ls eligible for CRP enrollment 
and if the Tanner is eligible forpanicipa- 
tion. IT one of these conditions is not 
met, the bnd is flagged for later rejection. 

'I 

Allbids are ihen transmitted 10 ihe na- 
tional offices of ASCS. Thefe. the rental 
payment requested by H farmer is 
screened against a bid*specific and soil* 
specific appraisal of the rental rate on 
comparable land. Bids that exceed this 
appraisal aie rejected. The appraisal is 
not related to the Maximum Acceptable 
Rental Rate (MARR) ihat was uniform ly 
applied in earlier signups to all bids in a 
multJcounty bid pool. 

Eligible "Easement," "Wellhead Ease- 
ment," and "Wellltead Standard" bids 
thai survive the bid screen are automat- 
ically approved for CRP enrollment 
These bids typically involve a limited 
number of acres and a small Federal cost, 
bui provide significant conservation and 
environmental benefits. 

Eligible "Standard" bids that survive ihe 
bid screen must compete for the lemain- 
ing acreage that can be enrolled under 
the signup*s predetermined limit At ihe 
heart of this competition is a Tonnula that 
ranks Ihe bids by the ratio of an environ- 
mental benefits index (EBl) to the Fed- 
eral cost of the contract ThcEBl 



i 



measures the potential contribution lo 
conservation and environmental program 
goals that would be provided by retiring ■ 
the land in the bid. f 

The following seven conservation and en- 
vironmental goals were targeted in the 
10th CRP signupc 
. improving surface water quality, 

- improving potential ground water j 
quality, J 

* preserving soil productivity, 1 

* assisdng farmers most adversely af- ] 
fected by the Conscrvatbn Com- 
pliarx:e Program, 

< encouraging uee planting, 

* enrolling land in Hydrologic Unit 
Areas Idendfied by the President's 
Water Quality Initiative, and 

- enrolling land in established conser- 
vation priority areas. 

Each goal is of equal importance to the 
program. However* as the CRP 
proceeds, the goals may be revised to 
achieve other priorities. 

There is little that a farmer can do to in- 
crease the EBI for a given parcel of 
cropland^ except offer lo plant trees in- 
stead of grass. Consequently, if farmers 
want 10 increase the odds of geuing into 
the CRP* they must cither bid easement 
or wellhead acres, or submit more com- 
petitive rental payment requests. 



h 




10th Signup: More 
Corn Base Retired 

As a requirement for CRP participadon, 
a farm's base acreage, used to determine 
commodity program payments, must be 
reduced in proportion to ihe acreage en- 
rolled in the CRP. Through the 9th sign- 
up, 21.8 million acres were trimmed 
from the commodity program base. 

Wheat base accounted for 47 percent of 
the reduction while com base was 17 per- 
cent The average program yield for the 
wheat base retired was 28 bushels an 



The 10th signup probably will pare an ad- 
ditional 325.000 acres of ccHnnKxlity pro- 
gram base. Of this« 35 percent is wheat 
base while 31 percent is com base. In ad- 
dition, average program yields on the 
retired base rose. The wheat yield was 
32 bushels while the com was 92. 

These acres arc ineligible for commodity 
program payments during the 10-year 
contract. However, because commodity 
program acreage-reduction rates (ARP's) 
arc now calculated on a targeted stocks- 
to-usc basis, new CRP enrollment may 
result in lower ARP's and litUe or no pro- 
gram cost savings to the government. 
litm Jsborn \2u2/ 2j^-0403} B3 



Investment 
Boosts Ag 
Productivity 



With a growing gap in agricul- 
tural producdvity between the 
richest and poorest countries, 
gains in per capita food availability will 
depend on continued increases in the 
pruductivity of the developed countries. 
This reliance on the developed world 
will continue until developing countries 
can commit sufficient public investment 
to improving their ^cultural produc- 
tivity. 

Agricultural productivity is defined as 
the ratio of output to all inputs such as 
land, labor, and capital. Productivity 
growth results from improvements in 
technology, education and training, and 
market efficiency. Productivity indexes 
can compare the relative efficiency of 
input use across time, regions, and in- 
dustries. 

Agricultural producdvity in developed 
countries (those with per capita incomes 
ofmoredian $5,000 in 1980 dollars) has 
grown about 2 percent a year since I960. 
The growth rate has been similar in 
countries in ihe intermediate stages of 
development (per capita incomes from 
$K500 to $5,000), such as Spain, Argen- 
tina, and Chile. 

However, ihere is only limited evidence 
of agricultural productivily growth 
during ihis period in developing 
countries (per capita incomes below 
$1*500). Some research even suggests 
dial productivity has declined in many 
developing countries- 

Thc possibUity of continued stagnation 
or actual decline in agricultural produc* 
tivity has alarming implicauons for the 
rural poor of those countries, including 
lower standards of living and a greater in- 
cidence of malnutridon. 

Policies that push down prices of agricul- 
tural goods are frequently cited as major 
barriers to agricultural productivity 
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growih in devebping countries. Ex- 
amples include taxes or price controls on 
agriciiJtiiral exports and overvalued ex- 
change rates ihat artificiaJly reduce boih 
the vaJue of exports and the prices of im- 
ports relative to domestic goods. 

These distortions* it is argued, reduce 
farmers' incentives to pnxluce and to 
adopt improved technologies, and remov- 
ing such distortions would irKrrease 
productivity and output 

The available evidence, however, shows 
that price increases by themselves have a 
very limited impact on agricultural com- 
modity supplies in developing countries. 
Output tends to respond more readily to 
public investments in research, educa- 
tion, and infrai^truciure. MOfCOver, 
public invcsunent lends to increase the 
responsi venc<^s of farmers to market for- 
ces. 

So, it is peHiaps more accurate to Lhtnk 
of [Hioe reform and public investment as 
complementary methods of improving 
agricultural productivity. 

Research Yields 
High Returns 

Agricultural productivity growth is par- 
tially dependent on lechnolpgicai 
development through public invesunent 
in agricultural research. Studies of 
various types of public research have 
consistently found that returns on this 
type of invesunent are relatively high. 

Annual rales of letum for some projects 
have been estimated at 30-50 percent, far 
higher than market interest rates and the 
rates of reium on other public invest- 
ments. This suggests an overall underin- 
vestment in public agricultural research. 

And statistical analysis strongly supports 
the positive impact on agriculuir^ 
prodtK:tivity of government investment 
in research. In addition, the rde of re- 
search by the private sector continues to 
grow. Evidence suggests that the level 
of private research in developed 
countries is comparable to that of the 
public sector. 



In the developing countries, however, ihc 
level of private research is typically 
much lower One exception is the Philip- 
pines, where private invesunent in re- 
search accounts for almost 40 percent of 
total expenditures on agricultural re- 
search. The Phihppines is one of the few 
developing countiies that experienced 
productivity gains from 1970 to 1980. 

In addition, a USDA statistical OKxlel 
that estimated productivity differences 
among 26 countiies in different stages of 
development across time found that ex- 
penditures on research accounted for one- 
third of the differences in agricultural 
productivity growth. 

Other types of public investment also af- 
fect the level of agricultural productivity. 
The statistical model showed that the fol- 
lowing factors accounted for over 80 per- 
cent of the differences in agricultural 
productivity among countries: 

• public investment in research , 

• technical education in agricultural 
sciences, 

• availability arni quality of arable 

land, 

. development of an adequate in- 
frastructure, specifically uansporta- 
tion, 

• means of communicating market sig- 
nals quickly, and 

. invesunent in arable land expansion 
and improvement. 

Irrigation is an example of the impact of 
invesunent on agricultural productivity. 
Investment in irrigation increases both 
the amount and quality of arable land. It 
also accelerates the adoption of higher 
yielding varieties of food grains in 
devcbping countries. 

Specifically, regional analysis reveals 
that those areas in India b^ween 1970 
and 1980 that adopted Green Revolution 
technologies in conjunction with irriga- 
tion made marked gains in productivity. 
In contrast, dryland areas suffered rather 
large productivity losses. 



Productivity Offsets 
Population Pressures 

Growth in agriculturat productivity is im- 
portant for economic development for 
several reasons. First, by reducing the in- 
puts needed for a given level of output, 
productivity growth allows a country to 
conserve natural resources. 

Second, reducing per-unit costs also in- 
creases intematiofial competitiveness and 
reduces food prices, major concerns in 
most developing counuies. And since 
the poor in (teveloping countries spend a 
larger share of income on food than 
people in developed counuies or even 
those with higher incomes in developing 
countries, lower food prices tend to dis- 
proportionately help the poor. 

Classical economists believed that 
population pressures on limited natural 
resources, specifically land, continually 
threatened growth in agricultural produc- 
tivity. Economist David Ricardo argued 
that because of population growth, 
returns to agricultural pnxluction would 
inevitably decrease because land of 
decreasing quality would be brought into 
production, and/or more labor and capital 
would be appl ied to fixed amounts of 
land. 

In Ricardo*s view, lower agricultural 
productivity would lead to increases in 
food costs, generating pressure for higher 
wages, and in turn limiting invesunent 
and economic growth. Ricardo believed 
that improvements in agricultural science 
and technology could postpone stagna- 
tion inagriculuiral productivity for a 
time, but that scarcity of land would ul- 
timately slow economic development. 

Today» Ricardo's predictions of 
woridwide agricultural productivity stag- 
nation appear overly pessimistic. Vast 
areas of land in the Western Hemisphere, 
Australia, arKl New Zealand have been 
scaled and brought under modem cultiva- 
tion. Technological innovations, as well 
as invesunent in irrigation^ soil conserva- 
tion, and land terracing and contouring, 
have increased the effective quantity of 
arable land in many areas. 
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Developing countries have been unable 
to cwnmit sufficient funds to provide the 
investment and research that is needed to 
match the agricultural productivity of 
wealthier nations. A particularly cnjcial 
factor in productivity growth is the 
availability of trained personnel to con- 
duct research in the agricultural sciences. 
Shortages of such personnel are especial- 
ly acute in developing countries. 

But the research potential of these 
countries could be greatly enhanced by 
improving domestic agriculuiral educa- 
tion programs and by providing incen- 
tives for agricultural scientists who are 
educated abroad to return to their home 
countries. {George Frisvold (202} 219- 
0434]. El 



Livestock and 
Poultry Update 



Get the latest data and 
analysis with this deadline- 
tight newsletter from ERS. 
It's fast: When the monthly 
Livestack Slaughter report 
goes out ort 3 pm Friday, 
the LPS Update lands an 
your desk Monday with the 
key data and fresh analysis. 

Livestock and Poultry 
Update, 6 pages af data, 
analysis, and useful charts, 
is published monthly. Only 
$15 a year. Multlyear dis- 
counts. 

V To subscribe, call toll- 
free. 1 -800-999-6779. 
Or write: 

ERS-NASS, P.O. Box 1608, 
Rockville.MD, 20849-1608 




Food Price 
Increases 
To Be Mild 



U.S. retail food prices in 1991 arc 
expected to average 2*5 percent 
higher than a year ago. That's 
unchanged fnxn USDA's first forecast, 
released late last November. 

In first-quarter 1991, food prices were 
3.6 percent above a year earlier- And 
second- and third-quarter 1991 prices are 
expected to increase less than 3 percent 
from a year earlier, indicating thai 1991 
food price gains are likely to average in 
the lower or middle portion of the annual 
forecast range. 

Food iHicc increases will be moderated 
by lower prices for poultry, eggs, and 
dairy products. In addition, the increases 
in beef and pork prices are expected to 
be less than a year ago. However, fresh 
fruit prices probably will be higher. 
Food prices overall arc likely to rise less 
than the average increase for all other 
goods and services and lo have a soften- 
iug effect on overall inflation. 



Dairy & Poultry Prices 
Are Down 

Slightly larger beef and pork production 
in 1991 is responsible for the sk>wer in- 
crcase in led meat prices. And continued 
expansion in poultry output along with 
larger red meat supplies likely will keep 
poultry prices below a year earlier during 
nK)stofl99L 

After 2 years of sharp increases, retail 
dairy prices have Eallen. Fluid milk 
prices have dropped since November 
while processed dairy product prices fell 
in March. 

The high prices for dairy products were 
due to the 1988 drought which caused 
shortages in high-quality forage supplies. 
Milk production declined as a result, 
maintaining high farm prices f(»- milk 
well into 1990. 

A mild winter in Florida kept first- 
quarter 1991 fresh vegetable jnices al- 
most 13 percent below a year earlier 
And &esh vegetable prices aie expected 
to drop in the second and third quarters, 
following normal seasonal patterns. 

Supplies of fresh vegetables from Califor- 
nia are expected to be normal as spring 
rains offered a respite from the severe 
drought In 199 1 , fresh vegetable prices 
likely will average 1 -2 percent betow a 
year earlier. 

Fresh fruit prices, however, are higher 
than a year earl ten That's because of 
last fairs smaller apple crop and the 
severe damage to California citrus from 
the December freeze. When prices of ap- 
ples and oranges increase, demand for 
other fresh fruits rises, leading to a 
general increase in fresh fruit prices. 
First-quarter 1991 fresh fruit prices were 
12,5 percent above a year earlier 
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Are Food Price Gains 
A Source of Inflation? 

The rise in food prices over the last few 
years has caught the atteniion of con- 
sumers. While food price increases are 
expected to moderate considerably in 
1991, the S.8-percent rate experienced in 
1989 and 1990 is much higher than the 
2-4 percent rale seen during most of the 
1980*s. 

And since 1986, food price rises have 
been stronger than the rate of inflation 
for all goods and services. Has food be- 
come a major source of inflation in the 
general economy? 



Food Expenditures Are the Third- 
Largest Component of the CPI 


Percent 


Housing 

Transpoftadon 

Food 


42.0 
17.1 
16.3 


t 


Medical 


62 




Apparel 
Entertainment 


6.1 
4.4 




Alcoholic beverages 
Othef 


1.5 
6.3 




Total 


99.9 


, . 



Food accounts for about 16 percent of 
the goods and services that are included 
in the annual Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) calculations and ranks third in rela- 
tive importance. Housing accounts for 
the largest portion of the CPI, with 
transportation second. Nevertheless, 
food is a significant portion of the CPI, 
and changes in food prices do affect the 
rate of growth in the CPI. 

Food prices dampen the overall rate of in- 
flation when the food CPI rises at a 
slower rate than the CPI for all items. 
When food prices rise at a fasu:r rate 
than all items, food prices add to infla- 
tion. Since 1960. food's annual impact 
on inflation has been positive 1 1 times, 
negative 12 times, and had no effect 8 
times, lRatphFari€tt(202)2J9- 
0870}^ 



In Late 1980's, Food Price Increases lypteally Exceeded the Overall Inftatlon Rate 



Annual % change 
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Frosh Fruit, Fats and Oils, 


and Sugar and Sweets Prices Forecast Up the Most | 










Forecast 




19S8 


1969 


1990 


1991 


Consumer Price lodexeB 




Percent 


chango 




All lood 


4.1 


5.B 


SJB 


2to5 


Food away trom home 


4,1 


4,6 


4.7 


4io6 


Food at ho ma 


4.2 


6.5 


6.5 


1 to4 


Maat, poultry, and fish 


3.5 


5.0 


7.3 


0to3 


H Meats 


2.4 


4.0 


10.1 


1to4 


■ Beef ard v9al 


5.5 


6.4 


BO 


1io4 


B ^^^ 


■3,0 


0.6 


14.7 


-1 to 2 


^ other meats 


2.6 


2,6 


9.3 


1 to 4 


Poultry 


72 


9.9 


-0,2 


5 too 


Fish and seafood 


S.B 


4.5 


2.2 


2 to 4 


Eggs 


2.3 


26,6 


4.7 


-10 to 5 


Dairy products 


2A 


6.6 


9.4 


-3to1 


FaU and oifs 


4,6 


72 


4i 


4 to 6 


Fruits and vegetables 


7,6 


B5 


8.0 


lto4 T 


Fresh fruits 


B.3 


6,6 


12.1 


4to7 


Fresh vegetables 


6.3 


10.7 


56 


•3to1 


Processad fruits 


10.3 


3.2 


B,7 


1 to 3 


Processed vegeiabies 


4.8 


10 7 
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3 to 6 


Sugar and sweets 


2.7 


4.7 


4.4 


4 to 6 1 


Cereals and bakery products 


6.4 


B,4 


5.7 


4 to 6 


Nonalcoholic beverages 


0.0 


3.5 


2.0 


3to6 


Other prepared foods 


3.7 


64 


4.5 


4tD6 


Source of hwtoricaJ data. fiur«au of Labcv Statistics. 
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How Do Food Price 
Increases Influence 
the Core Inflation 
Rate? 

The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is 
often used as a measure of inflation 
and is probably ihc mosL widely used 
indicalor of ihc cosL of living. 

The CPI, however^ can be somcwtiai 
misleading as a cosi*oMiving in- 
dicator, and can even temporarily dis- 
tort the true level of inflation. 

Because the CPI is designed only lo 
track changes in prices, it can actually 
overstate changes in the real cost of 
living. As prices increase, consumers 
tend to substitute lower priced goods 
and services for goods whose prices 
have risen. The CPI docs not account 
for these changes in consumer pur 
chase patterns. 



Yet contracts for a wide range of 
transactions contain clauses that stipu- 
late use of ihc CPI to adjust compensa- 
tion for cost-of-living changes. 
Adjusunents in wages, pensions, 
rents, and costs of other services arc 
often based on changes in the CPI. 

While some adjustment is considered 
necessary to keep reaJ income from 
failing, the adjustments themselves 
contribute lo the core rate of inflation. 
The core inflation rate is usually 
defined as the percentage change in 
the CPI less &c food and energy com* 
ponents. 

Not every individual price increase is 
inflationary per sc. Many food price 
increases are temporary and con)- 
modily-spccific. But even these types 
of increases will sometimes contribute 
lo the cone inflation rate. 





itecofd-high tomato prices dtiring the 
winter of 1990 are an example. A 
hard freeze in Florida that winter 
severely damaged tomato production, 
drastically reducing supplies of fresh 
tomatoes. Retail prices for lomaiDcs 
increased more than 75 percent in 
January and over 30 percent in 
February in response to the shortages. 

The price Increases alone were noi in- 
flationary. The maiket was simply 
using prices to ration limited supplies. 
By second-quarter 1990, tomato 
prices returned to prcfrccze levels. 

However, the previously high prices 
had been captured in the CPU causing 
it to average higher. When the 
etevatcd CPI is used to adjust wages 
and renLs,the temporarily high food 
prices are able to creep into the coic 
rate of inflation. For a gain in the 
core rale of infladon to be sustained, 
growth in the money supply must in- 
crease. 
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World Agriculture 

Current Trends and Perspectives 



Subscribe to World Agriculture and keep up with the most current information 
on world agricultural production, trade, and resource use. 

World Agriculture, recently revised and expanded, is a quarterly periodical dedicated to 
publishing autharitative, tapical articles dealing with worldwide develapments in 
agricultural markets and trade. Each article is based an individual ar jaint research and 
analysis underway in USDA's Ecanomic Research Service (ERS) or in ather research 
institutions with which ERS has warking relatianships. 

World Agriculture regularly updates current canditions and recent ecanomic changes, 
highlights significant trends, and discusses market fundamentals in majar markets— all with 
a particular emphasis an implicatians far global and U.S. agricultural trade. 

Each issue also features two or three special articles written by specialists who assess major 
economic and trade policy issues around the world and the stake for U.S. agriculture. 

Save money by subscribing for more than one year! 

For fastest service, call our toll-free order desk, 1-800-999-6779 
in the United Stotes and Canada; other areas, call 301-725-7927. 



Yes! I want to subscribe to World Agriculture. 

1 year 2 years 3 years 

Domestic $21.00 $41.00 $60.00 

Foreign $26.25 $51.25 $75.00 

Payment method: 

□ Bill me. Enclosed is $ . Q MasterCard 



Us© purchase order, check drawn on U.S. bank, 
cashier's check, or international money order. 

Make payable to ERS-NASS. 



Q VISA Total charges S_ 



Credit card 
numb«r: 



Expiration 
dote 



Name 

Organization 

Address 

City, State, Zip 



Month Year 



Mail to: 

ERS-NASS 
P.O. Box 1606 
Rockviile, MD 
20849-1606 



Daytime phone ( 
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U.S. & World 
Floriculture 
Continues Up 



World production and trade in greenhouse and nursery 
products continue to grow. World impom of cut 
flowers, cut decorative greens, live plants, and bulbs 
reached $6-5 billion in 1990, up from $2.5 billion in 1982. And 
imports likely will reach $10 billion by 1995. 

Although in 1988 more than two-thirds of this trade occurred 
within the Ed recent uends indicate that Western and Southern 
Hemisphere countries are increasing their horticultural output 
and trade at a rapid rate. 

Consumer demand is growing due to increased incomes in 
developed countries and greater product availability. And the 
impro^ availability stems from advances in production and 
marketing capabilities in most countries, particularly storage 
and transportation facilities. 

Reductions in duties and other trade barrios, especially in the 
U.S., Latin America, Europe, and Japan, would greatly enhance 
world tf3dc. Moreover, the continuing political developments 
in Eastern Einope and the trend toward free market economics 
worldwide will further stimulate trade. 



International Competition Will 
Affect VS. Industry 

The c^portunities for U.S- growers to expand sales both domes- 
tically and abroad are excellent Domestic production and 
profits will rise for growers who adopt new technologies, 
produce a wider variety of crops, and develop aggressive 
marketing efforts. Year-lo-ycar performance will be influenced 
by international competition, general economic conditions, 
product availability, prices, and production costs. 

The U.S. greenhouse and nui^ery sector, despite strong competi- 
tion from imports, has provided increasingly higher cash 
receipts to American producers. Overall, the greenhouse and 
the nursery sector is expected to continue growing at 8 percent 
a year during the 1990's. 

In 1990, grower cash receipts for all domestic greenhouse and 
nui^cry products increased 6 percent from a year earlier to more 
than $7.8 billion. Adding importsof $509 million in 1990 to 
domestic output results in a total wholesale volume of $8.3 bil<' 
lion, up S percent over a year earlier. 

Grower sales of greenhouse and nur^ry crops accounted for 10 
percent of all crop cash receipts in 1990. Grower cash receipts, 
excluding seeds, Christmas trees, and greenhouse vegetables, 
have averaged a lO-percent annual growth rate during the past 
decade. 

Sales of flowering and foliage plants, cut flowers, and decora- 
tive greens for indoors are expected to continue increasing in 



Greenhouse and Nursery Sales Ring Up 10 Percent of All 
Crop Cash Receipts *- 
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Five Flower* Account For Over 75 Percdnt of 
U.S. Ffftsh Cut Ornamental Imports 
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AlstiDemerIa 


69.1 


80 5 16 
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Camaltons. sId. 


817.2 
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Carnations, mtn. 


283.0 


320.7 13 


9.3 


Ohamaddorea 3/ 
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332.8 4 
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Chrysanthemums 


28.0 


32.3 15 


0.fl 


Pompons 3/ 


427J 


524.0 23 


15^ 


Daisies 


25.6 


19.0 -26 


0.5 


FfQ^Ua 


30.7 


28.2 -8 


0.8 


Gerbera 


30.3 


31.4 4 


O.fl 


Gladioli 


3.7 


5.0 35 


0.1 


Gyp«of)h«la 3/ 


71.0 
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23 


Iris 


29.0 
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OJ 
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.4 
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.2 
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Orchids, cym. 
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Orchids, other 
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tbcl990's. The use of bedding and garden plants to beautify 
and maintain landscapes also will continue to expand ihis 
decade. 

The U.S. greenhouse and nursery industry will be identifying 
its competitive strengths and developing marketirig and re- 
search strategies to enhance its position in domestic and interna- 
tional markets during the 1990's. 

In ihis decade, iFoducers arc likely to face greater pressure con- 
cerning the use of natural resources and environmental preserva- 
tion. And continuing growth in imports is likely to keep 
nominal prices steady. 

U.S. Is the Largest Market 
For Cut Flowers 

The U.S. cut nowcr market is expanding rapidly. Some floral 
industry analysts are predicting U.S. per capita expenditure for 
cut flowers wdl be the highest in the world by 2000. 

In 1990, U.S. per capita expenditure on cut flowers was the 
12ih highest, $23.6U while Italy's was number one, at $70.84 
per person, accordirig to ihc Flower Council of Holland. Nor- 



special Article 



way ranked number one in per capita expenditure for potted 
plants and for flowers and plants combined. 

However, American consumers' total expenditures for cut 
flowers in 1990, at about $5.9 billion, was ihe highest in the 
world. Japan ranked second at $5-8 billion. Last year, the U.S. 
was also the world leader in total consumer expenditures for 
flowers and potted plants, estimated at $ 10.7 bilbon. 

When plant care and other related products are added to cut 
flowers, cut greens, and hous^lant sales, U.S. expenditures last. 
year are esiimaied to have totaled $ 12.9 billion, or $51 70 per 
person. This is more than double the $5.7 billion, or $24.50 per 
person, spent on flowers and plant-related products in 1982. 
Retail sales are expected to be up $1 billion in 1991- 

The $7.2-billion increase in U.S. retail sales of cut flowers and 
plant-related products between 1982 and 1990 translates into an 
1 1 -percent average annual increase. However, retail growth 
was only 2-3 percent in 1990. Growth is expected to pick up 
f^inin 1991 in spile ofthe slow U.S. economy and the sharp 
drop in U.S. imports from Europe due to the Persian Gulf crisis. 

Latin America Increases 

Share of US. Cut Flower Market 

Floral shipments to the U.S. from countries outside the Western 
Hemisphere were substantially reduced during the Gulf crisis. 
U.S. imports of cut flowers and other fresh cut oniamenial 
products from the Netherlands, other EC countries, Israel, and 
Thailand were down sharply from a year earlier between 
August 1990 and March 1991. Shipments to ihe U.S. from 
South America, Mexico, and Central America continued to in- 
crease during the Gulf crisis. 

Interrupted flights and keen competition for available commer- 
cial cargo space were the primary reasons for the shift in sup- 
plier countries. Also, shipping cost differentials in various 
regions of the world expanded. And the sudden surge in 
petrokrum prices last year as a result of the Gulf crisis caused 
similar increases in shipping and container costs. However, 
these costs have returned to near pre-war levels. 

For example, it costs about $3.30 per kilogram (2.2 pounds) for 
Thailand to export cut flowers to the U.S., but only $0.80 per 
kilogram for Jamaica Duringperiodsof high oil prices, 
transportation cost differentials typically increase. 

Last fall, airline fuel surcharges alone added an additional $3 
per box to the cost of shipping cut flowers from Colombia to 
the U.S. Typically, a box contains about 600 stems of roses or 
800 stems ofcamations and weighs 10-11 kilograms. How- 
ever^box weights vary depending on country of origin and 
flower variety. 

Although ihere was no problem exporting within the Western 
Hemisphere during the aisis, ihe reduced volumes, particularly 
from Europe and the Far East, caused shortages of some 
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^The U.S. Leads the World In Total Expenditures for Cut Ftowers and Potted Plants^ 
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flowers in U,S, markets. Especially affected were supplies of 
orchids, frccsia, irises, lilies, tulips, and oiher omanienials. 
Prices for ihese items have been much higher since ihe Gulf 
crisis. 

The crisis also caused a sudden shift in consumer color 
preferences as demand jumped for yeJlow potted poinseLiias, 
yellow roses, and oiher yellow floral and plant items. 

Colombia Is Primary US. 
Supplier of Flowers 

TheU.S. imported 3.4 billion stems of cul flowers and other 
fresh cui Ornamentals in 1990, 21 percent more than a year ear- 
lier, Colombia accounted fa nearly 2J billion stems, or 66 per- 
cent of U,S. imports of cut ornamentals last year. Mexico 
followed with 406 million stems, and the Netheriands was next 
wilh 227 million. 

Other countries exporting significant quantities to the U.S. in 
1990 included Ecuador, Cosia Rica, Guatemala, and Peru. 
Except for Chile and Venezuela, shipments from Latin 
American exporters to ihe U.S, were sharply higher in 1990 
than a year earlier and are continuing to increase in 1991, 

U*S, imports of standard carnations jumped 30 percent last year 
to 1.06 billion stems, nearly 31 percent of total U,S. imports of 
cut flowers and decorative greens. In sccorxJ place were pom- 
pon chrysanthemums at 524 million stems. Pompcms Increased 
23 pcrccni in 1990 and leprescnied 15 pcrcenl of lotal U.S. im- 
ports. Roses, at 426 million stems, were third on the list, up 36 



percent from 1989, and accounted for nearly 13 percent of ihe 
total imported. 

Through April 27, 1991,importsof major cut flowers, includ- 
ing carnations, chrysanthemums, and roses, were sharply higher 
than a year earlier Substantial increases have also occurred for 
leatherleaf ferns and other miscellaneous cut decorative greens. 

Only imports of daisies, irises, and frecsias decreased- This 
trend has continued into the first quarter of 1991 for these or- 
namentals as well as other types of "Dutch" flowers* 

Environmental Crops 
Account for Bulk of Acreage 

[)omesiic producers received an estimated $3.2 billion in 1990 
forfloricultiiral (primarily greenhouse) crops, up 10 percent 
from a year ago. All production categories for floriculture 
registered gains, including cut flowers> cut cultivated greens, 
poucd foliage plants, potted flowering plants, and bedding 
plants. 

Cash receipts by domestic producers of environmental horticul- 
turc crops (primarily nursery products), totaled an estimated 
$4.6 billion in 1990, up just 1 percent from 1989. 

Environmental horticulture crops include trees, plants, and 
groundcovcrs used primarily in outdoor landscaping. They also 
include such categories as nursery products for commercial or* 
chards and home plantings, and seedlings for Christmas tree 
plantations, wildlife, and conservation purposes. Whereas 
many types of floricultural crops are grown in greenhouses or 
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under cover, environm^tal horticuUuit crops are generally 
grown outdoois. 

Cash receipts for growers of environmental horticulture crops 
made only modest gains last year because of the recession's ef- 
fects on housing starts, other types of construction, and retail 
businesses. The landscaping business also slowed because the 
uncertain economy caused individuals and retailers to cut back 
or delay ground maintenance and property upgrading. 

Since 1987, cash receipts have risen 17 percent for floriculture 
and environmental honiculLure crops, AikI production areas 



used in growing these crops have increased at about the same 
rale. Nominal prices have iBmained essentially flat 

According to the U,S. Census of Agriculture, there were about 
69,000 acres used for the production of floficultural crops in 
1987, Of the total, 12^800 acres woe used for crops grown in 
greenhouses or under some other kind of cover, and crops were 
grown in the open on 56,200 acres. 

However, the bulk of floricultural output comes from green- 
houses because yields are so much higher than from outdoor 
production. Aspects of greenhouse operations that make for 



The Netherlands Shipped 70 Percent 
of Woftd Cut Flower Exports in 1 990. . . 



, . ,But Two-Thirds of U.S. Cut Flower Imports 
Come From Colombia 



fJetheriands 



Kenya 




others 




Others 



Netherlands 



Share of global cut flower exports. 

World cut flower trade totaled $2,8 brillon \n 1990. 



Share of US. cur flower Imports. 

U.S. cut flower Imports totaled $326 fT>illion In 1990. 



Environmental Crops 


Accounted for over 85 Perc»rrt of U.S. Greenhouse 


and Nursery Acreage in 1987 




^^ 








Area 


Area in 


Total 


M 


Crops 




Farms 


ur>der cover 


the open 


aree 


■ 






Number 




hOOO acres 






Beddir>g plants 
Cut ftowef s and cut florist 
Foliage plants 
Poned nowering plants 
All flofwulture 1/ 


greens 


11J48 
4.561 

5,155 

6.40S 

2/18,071 


3.6 
ZJQ 
3,5 
£.7 
12.a 


13,3 
27,0 
11.7 
4.3 
56 2 


169 
30X) 
15,2 
7J0 
690 


1 


Nursery crops 
Sod 
Bulbs 
Other 




15.352 

1.427 
559 

344 


2,5 

65 
34 


260.7 
184J 

S64 


263 2 

184,1 

6.4 

ssa 


1 


All environmentaJ horticulture 1/ 


3/17.S82 


2.6 


451.7 


454.3 


■ 


"Total U 




4/ 35.753 


15 5 


507^ 


S23.4 


■ 



— •OoM not apply. 

1/Total acres mdudtmufoplflcroppflC areas, 2/ Farm count it aW fafms nunm environmeniaf farms. 3/ Farm count iisufn of each crop typ«. 4/ Farm couitiiaJI 
'g/»«nhouM and nurs^r/ farmi (37,286) fniOUl mushroom tamil aryj gre^house vegetaUa farms. 
I Source: 1967 US. Centos of Agficu^turQ 
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Nearly 40 percent of U.S. Cut Flowers Are 


^ — - 
Imported 








^sLbsGctor and year 






Production and trade 1/ 




U.S. share 

of domestic 

sales 


Production 




Imports 


ExporU2/ 








$ mi ft ion 




Percent 


Cut flowers: 3/ 
1988 
1989 
1990 P 


514.4 

542.2 
564.7 




283.5 
315.7 

326.2 


19.8 
27.5 
37.0 


64 

82 ^^ 


Ported flowering 
planters/ 
1968 
19S9 
1990 P 


642.7 
681.3 
8514 




15.8 
20.0 
21.6 


3^2 
44.8 
650 


^1 


Foliage plants^ 3/ 
1988 
19B9 
1990P 


566.8 
575.1 

602 5 




^^3 

222 
24.0 


31.8 
44.0 
55.0 


^^M 

^^M 
^^M 


Beddmg plants: 3/ 4/ 
1938 
19B9 
1990 P 


839.2 

996 2 

i/)7a9 




ISiA 
NA 


NA 
NA 
NA 




Cut cultivated 
greer^fi 3/ 

1988 

1989 

1990 P 


102.0 
111.1 
124 2 




21.6 
12.9 
12.7 


7.7 
10.8 
20.0 




Other greenhouse arxJ 
nursery products: 5/ 
1988 
1989 
1990 P 


4^303.8 
4.459.7 
4.S90.B 




85.9 

105.2 
118.0 


12 
16J 
20,9 




Tola! greenhouse and 
nursery products: 

1988 

1989 

1990 P 


6.968 7 
7.365 5 

7.81 is 




429.2 
476.0 
502.5 


105,9 
143.8 
197.9 




NA - Not avajtable. P - Preltmr^ary. ■ 

1/ Ooiiafs Mpres5«d a[ oquivalenr whofe*ato growef Jevei. 2^ Expons estimdiaO based on U^ and Canad*ari trade statistic!. 3/ Whol«saJe ^uas o^ production hava 1 

be&n expanded by iha ratio of oommfiroal data rwponwi in ZB major ttates to tho US. Cmisos ot AflfMajlh/e. */ Wnor quantities of miporti ml wpon* mcludid In otfier ■ 

grBwVious* and nursery product*. 5^ Inckides rurlgrass (lod). bulbs, ni^ery stocX youndoovefs, and other greenhouse arxJ nursery products not estrnated separately I 

m above categories excapr the following: seed crops, cur Chnstmas trees, md bod crops grown under cover . M 



high yields include a controlled environment, multiple and 
^oa growing seasons, use of hanging plants, and substantial 
automation. 

In addition U) production areas used for floricultural crops, 
454,300 acres wCTe used in the production of environmentai 
hortkulture crops. Of that total, 2,600 acnes were used under 
cover and more than 451 ,600 acres were in ibe open. 

In all, nearly 523,400 acres were used in the production of 
floricultural and environmental horticultural crops (nonedible 
honjculiure). These csumates include areas thai were used 
more than once for production purposes within calendar year 
1987. 



Bedding & Garden Plants 
Are the Largest Subsector 

Producers' cash receipts for bedding aiKl garden plants last year 
(including flowering hanging baskets) were estimated at $1.08 
billion, up 8 percent from a year earlier. Receipts for flats of 
bedding plants increased 3 percent while potted bedding plants 
roselTperccnL RecdpLs for flats of geraniums jumped 20 per- 
cent^ but flats of other flowering and foliar-type bedding plants 
and vegetable-type bedding plants were up only 2 percent from 
a year earlier. Sales receipts for flowering hanging baskets 
were 8 percent higher in 1990, 
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Prices for bedding plants were up, on average, 3.5 percent in 
1990 from a year earlier. Prices rose 4.5 percent in 1989. The 
three most important bedding plants are impatiens, petunias, 
and cutting geraniums. And sales of begonias, marigotds, vin- 
cas. salvia, dusty miller, and lobelias all increased on a quantity 
basis. 

Also significant are vegetable bedding plants, primarily 
tomatoes and peppers. The annual rate of growth in cash 
receipts for biding plants has averaged IS percent for the past 
13 years. Sales of bedding plants are currently 7 times larger 
than in 1982. Growers' intcniions for 1991 are to increase their 
production of bedding plants 6 percent, to about 967 million 
square feet, including outdoor production areas. 

Producers' intentions for 1991 are to grow additional quantities 
of almost every kind of potted flowering plant Total area is ex- 
pected to be 329 million square feet, up 4 percent from last year. 

U.S. grower cash receipts for poUed flowering plants jumped 
25 percent in 1990 to an estimated $851 million. Sales of near- 
ly every crop in this category increased, especially potted 
azaleas, poinseUias. and Easter lilies. Sales of potted African 
violets and potted chrysanthemums were unchanged from i 
year earlier. 

Although production of most potted flowering plants was 
higher in 1990 than a year earlier, average prices received by 
growers for some crops were lower. Strong sales occurred for 
poticd begonias, cyclamens, kalanchoes^ ornamental peppers, 
mini-roses, and other blooming poUcd plants. Sales also were 
strong for potted flowers such as anthuriums, orchids, asiatic- 
type lilies, peonies, irises, amaryllis, and many others. 

Growers' cash receipts for foliage plants in 1990 were almost 
$603 million, up 5 percent from a year earlier. Sales of potted 
foliage plants increased 7 percent while sales for foliage hang- 
ing baskets declined 4 percent 

Major foliage plants sold as potted crops include philodendron, 
dieffenbachia, ficus, schefflera, spathiphyllum, pothos, syn- 
gonium, ferns, palms, and many others. Growers intend to in- 
crease production of foliage hanging baskets 5 percent in 199 1 , 
to 682 million square feet, including outdoor production areas. 



Imports Limit Returns 
For Cut Flowers & Greens 

Domestic growers* cash receipts for cut flowers in 1990 totaled 
$565 million^ up 4 percent from the previous year. However, 
cash receipts for standard chrysanthemums dropped 30 percent 
from a year earlier, pompon chrysanthemums were down 4 per- 
cent« and gladioli receipts declined 1 percent. Much of the drop 
in grower cash receipts was due to increased imports. 

Modest gains were made in grower receipts for hybrid tea and 
sweetheart roses in spite of large increases in imports of roses. 
The largest gains in domestic grower receipts were in specialty 
cut flowers. 

Despite lower quantities sold and corresponding decreases in 
domestic grower receipts for roses, carnations^ chrysan- 
thcmums« and gladioli, average prices per stem received by 
domestic growers in 1990 for these major cut flowers were 
generally higher or unchanged from a year earlier. 

In 1991, US, growers intend to scale back their production area 
of these four major cut flowers as these crops incur more com- 
petition from imports than other cut flowers. Production area 
of all other cut flowers will increase 2 percent from a year ear- 
lier. Total area for all cut flowers will decline 1 percent, to 
about 1 ,2 billion square feet^ including outdoor production 
areas. 

Cash receipts by domestic growers for cut florist greens in 1990 
are estimated at $124 million, an increaseof 12 percent from a 
year ago. Receipts from sales of leathcrleaf ferns were 1 1 per- 
cent higher, while receipts from all other cut florist greens were 
up 14 percent. 

Imports of chamaedorea and leathcrleaf ferns were up modest- 
ly, but imports of miscellaneous ferns were sharply higher in 

1990, Domestic growers intend to increase their production 
areaofcut florist greens to almost 15 million square feet in 

1991, up 3 percent from a year earlier. {Doyte Johnson (202) 
219-08831 W 
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Table 1 .—Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 



1969 



1990 



1991 



Price* recdivod by farmer* (1977-1D0) 
Livestock & proaucta 
Crop* 

Prlc«» pa.id by farmeri. (1977-100) 
Production item* 

Commodities & tervicea. bterdtt. 
taxes. & W&Q99 

Ca«hr«c«lpt«($bjr)1/ 
Uvastock($bil.) 
Crops (Sbii.) 

Market basket (19B2-B4.1D0) 
f^otail co0t 
Fatth value 
SPfead 
Farm vaiue/^^taJI co«l (<Hi) 

Retail prices (1962-84-100) 
Food 
At home 
Away from home 

Agricultural export* ii blL] 2/ 
Agricultural impofts ($ b)l.) 2/ 

Commsrclal production 
Rod meat (mJI. lb.) 
Pouttry(mil.lb.l 
Egos (mil. doz.) 
MilkfbMJb.) 

ConaumptJon* per capita * 
R«d meat and poultry (lb.) 

Com b^irTn{i>o ■tocks(m{l. bu.)^ 
Corn u*e(mn.&u.)3/ 

Prices Ai 

Chotcs staera— Neb. Direct *' 
Barrowt & gilts— 7 mkts. ($/cwt) 
Brotlers— 12-city(ctiJlb.) 
Eflgs — NY gr. Alargs (cta./d02.) 
Kfift^B*l«l plant (tfcwt) 

Whaat—KCHRW ordinary f$/bu.) 
Corn — Chkaflo ($/bu .) 
Soyt>«ana— ^icago (S/bu .) 
Cotton— Avg. ^>ot 41-34 (ctsJIb.) 



Qroaa cash Income ($ b\\.) 
Qroaa c^^ exposes ($ bit) 

Net cash Income ($ Ml J 
Net farm Income ($bil.) 

Farm reaj estate values 5/ 
Nominal ($ P«r acre) 
Real (1962 $) 



IV 


Annua] 


iV 


Annual 


1 


)IF 


IMF 


IV F 


Annual F 


146 
105 
l£fl 


147 
100 
134 


145 
107 
122 


150 
171 
128 


146 
167 
124 


145 
105 
125 


144 
105 

122 


141 
162 

120 


— 


105 
178 


165 
177 


174 
187 


171 
184 


173 
188 


175 
190 


— 


— 


— 


102 
69 
73 


159 
84 

75 


172 
92 

80 


107 
89 
78 


15$ 
66 

73 


10a 
85 
64 


-174 
89 

85 


100 
93 

73 


165-170 
85-69 
77-81 


127 

loe 

137 

m 


125 

107 

134 

30 


136 
110 

149 
28 


134 

114 

144 

30 


137 

109 

153 

29 


— 


^ 


^ 


— 


127 
120 

130 


125 
124 

127 


134 
134 
135 


132 
132 
133 


136 
136 
136 


— 


— 


— 


135-139 
135-137 

138-141 


10.0 
6.4 


39.7 
21.6 


9.9 
5.4 


40.1 
22.5 


11.3 
6.8 


0.6 

S.5 


8.4 
6.3 


— 


37.0 
226 


10.105 
6.727 
1.416 

34.9 


39.418 

22.039 

6.598 

144,3 


9.852 

0.134 

1.445 

30,3 


33.608 

23.631 

5.800 

148.3 


9.404 
6.900 
1.417 

37.6 


9.645 

0.210 

1.426 

39.2 


10.022 
0.275 

1.425 
37.0 


10.231 

0.400 
V445 

36.4 


39.502 

24.645 
6.712 

150.1 


64.9 


210.4 


54.9 


210.4 


61.6 


53.7 


548 


56.9 


210.9 


3.419.3 
1.489.2 


4.259.1 
7.200.2 


1.344^ 
2.336 1 


7.082.1 
6.113.4 


0.940.0 
2.1619 


4.788.7 


— 


— 


0.940.0 
7.920.0 


74.13 

47.42 

49.8 

92 

16.47 

4.34 
2.30 
5.70 
07.1 


73.80 

44.03 

69.0 

81.9 

13.57 

4,30 
2.55 
0.70 
03T 


80.00 

61 .07 

468 

88.5 
12.03 

2:30 
6.80 

70.0 


78.50 

64.45 

54.6 

82.2 

13.77 

3.44 
2.52 
5.03 
71.3 


80.00 

61.50 

61.2 

85.9 

11.03 

2.81 
2.45 

570 
75.4 


77-81 
52-50 
52-50 

08-72 

10.00- 

11.10 


74-80 
52-56 

63-60 
71-77 

10,75* 
11.75 


77-83 

47-53 
47-53 
73-79 
11.45- 
12.45 


77-81 
61-55 
61-60 
74-78 
11.10- 
11.70 


1963 


1984 


1985 


1980 


1967 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 F 


150.8 
111.0 


165.6 

119,0 


157.2 
109,3 


152.0 
105.2 


164.3 

108.2 


170.4 
112.3 


177.5 
122.8 


163 
125 


180-185 

124-130 


30.6 

15.3 


30.0 
20.3 


47.9 
31.0 


46.7 

31.0 


50.1 
41.3 


56.1 
41.8 


54.0 
46.7 


56 
49 


53-58 
42-47 


788 
786 


801 
771 


713 
662 


040 
577 


599 
520 


032 
538 


661 

545 


668 

529 


0S2 
519 



V Quarrsrty data Maaonalty adjuated at annual rate*. 2/ Annual data based on Oct.-Sept. fiscal year* ending with year tndk;at*d. 3/ Dec-Feb. first quarter: 
Mer.-May second quarter; June- Aug. third ouarrer: Sept.-Nov. fourth quarter: Sapt.-Ai>g. annual. Uaa'ndudes exports & domestic disappearance. 47 Simple 
sverages. 6/1990-91 vetoes a* of January 1. 1986-89 vaJues as of February 1. 1982-85 values as of April 1. F«forecast. — Bi not available. 



• The pork carcasa to retaH conversion factofthasbe*n revised. *• Omaha Choice steer price hasbe*n replaced by the Nebraska Direct, 1 JOO-1.300 lb. 
Chotoe steer price. 
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Table 2.— U.S-Gross National Product & Related Data 



Annual 



1990 



Gro«< nat^onaJ produd 
P«f«onal consumption 

Durable aood< 

Nondurable good* 
Cloth ho & vioea 
Food &l>»v9ragea 

Sarvica* 

Qfoaa private domeatic 
Invaetmant 

Fb(ad Inwetment 

Clianga In buiineae Invendoriea 
Net axporta of good • & earvJcee 
Government puiol^aeeaof 
gooda & ■ervicea 



Qro»« national product 
Pareonal constimptJoo 
expendfturea 
Durable goode 
Nondurable goode 
Clott^lnq & ihoee 
Food & baveragei 
Servicas 

Qroee private domaetic Jnvaetmant 

Rxed Invaatment 

Change in buuneev Inventories 
Nat export* of gooda & aerv^cae 
Qovernment purchaeee of 

gooda & aafv^catt 




Par capita die. par income (1082 $) 
U.S. population. toUL Incf. military 
abroad (jmil.) 
Civilian population (m^.) 



Indtj«trial production (1087*100) 
Lead{r>gecooomicindicatora (1082*100) 

Civilian employment (mil. pereon*) 
Civilian unemployment rata {%) 
Pereonai Income {$ bil. annual rata) 

Money atock-M2 (dally avg.) (S bil,) U 
Three-month Traaeury WiTrata (%) 
AAA corporeta bond yield (Moody'e) {%) 
Housing •tana(1p00<^ 2/ 

Auto saiee at ratalL total tptiW.) 

Buainesa invaotory/vaiae ratio 

Sa^aa of all retail storee (S bil.) 
Nondurable good* itores (S bil,) 
Food Moras ($ bil.) 
Ealing & drlnidng PJacaa (S bil.) 
Apparel ataccasaory rtofee ($ bil.) 



toss 



4.873.7 



062.6 



4p016.0 



Foreign exchange value ofthadoJiar 
Japanaae yan per U.S. dollar 
Qerman mafVe par U. 8, dollar 

1/ Annual data ae of Oaoamber of the year liated. 



1080 



1000 



I 



II 



III 



IV 



S billion (quartarly dala 
5p200,8 S,466.1 5,375.4 



My idluetod at annual rates) 
5,443.3 5.514.6 5.527.3 



1.025.6 1.006,1 1,070.1 1.0864 1,102.8 1,132,0 
1062 S billion (quarterly data eaaeonaliy adiuetad at annual rate a) 

4.117.7 4J5/.3 4.150.6 4.156.1 4,170.0 4,153.4 



1901 



&562.3 



3.238.2 


3.450.1 


3.667.3 


3,588.1 


3,622.7 


3,603.4 


3.724,0 


3.741.1 


457.5 


474.6 


4ao.3 


402.1 


47B.4 


482.3 


468.6 


450,8 


1,060.0 


1.130.0 


1,103.7 


1J74.7 


1,170,0 


1,205.0 


1.216.0 


1.200.8 


101.1 


204.6 


213,2 


212.0 


212.6 


215.8 


211.5 


212.2 


662.6 


595.3 


624.7 


616.4 


623.3 


620.8 


620.4 


636.5 


1.720.7 


1,845.6 


1.0&3.3 


V021.3 


1,066.3 


2.006.2 


2,0404 


2,074.5 


747.1 


7712 


741.0 


747.2 


750.0 


760,7 


608.3 


673.4 


720.8 


742.0 


746.1 


758,0 


745.6 


750.7 


720.2 


006.2 


28.2 


28.3 


-5.0 


-11.8 


13.4 


0.0 


-30,8 


-22.0 


-74.1 


-46.1 


-31.2 


-30.0 


-24.0 


^1.3 


-28.8 


7,5 



1.140,2 



4,123.0 



2,606.5 
418.2 
000.4 
165,0 
462 2 

1,278.0 


2.650,8 
428.0 

010.0 
172.7 
462.0 

1.300 


2.681.6 
427,4 

011.1 

172.6 

467.4 

1.^43.1 


2.677.3 
437,8 
015.6 

174,2 
4674 

1.324 2 


2,678,s 
428.8 
011.Z 
171.3 
4,^.3 

1,340.8 


2.006.8 
420.6 

0184 

1744 

450.4 

1,350.8 


2,673.6 

415.6 
001.2 
170.6 
453.6 

1.356.7 


2,664.1 
403.0 
894.6 
186.1 
453.1 

1,365,5 


705.7 

682.1 

23.6 

-76.ft 


716.0 

003.1 

23.8 

-64,1 


688.7 

002.3 

-36 

*33.8 


700.7 

702.0 

-2.2 

^35.4 


700.7 

001.2 

0.5 

-44,8 


607.0 

602.3 

4.7 

-46.6 


056.3 

682.7 

-264 

^.8 


030.2 

650.8 

-20,7 

2.2 


780.5 


708,1 


820 8 


SO7.0 


820.2 


822.7 


832.3 


827.5 


3.3 
3.470.2 
2.800,5 
14,123 
11.308 


4.1 
3J25.5 
2.860.0 
14.073 
11.531 


4.1 
3.046.1 
2,893.5 
16w605 
11,500 


4.8 
3.887.7 
2.000,0 
16,527 
11.680 


4.7 
3.0257 
2,002 S 

15.630 
11,664 


3.7 
3,000.1 

2,808.0 
16.765 
11,611 


2.8 
4.001.0 
2,872.4 
16w840 
11.376 


6.5 

4.016.0 
2,860.6 

16,870 
11.301 


246.4 
244.1 


248.8 
246.6 

Annual 


2614 
240.2 


2604 
248.0 


251.0 
248.0 

1000 


261.8 
240.6 


2625 
2504 

1001 


252.0 
250.8 


1088 


1080 


1000 P 


Mar 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 








Monthly data 


«eaBon«lly sdjuatad 






105.4 
142.7 


108.1 
144.0 


100.2 
144.0 


loa.o 

145.4 


107,2 
130.5 


106.6 
138.8 


105.7 
140.4 


106.3 
141.1 


115.0 

5,4 

4.070.8 


117.3 

6.2 

4.384.3 


117.0 
6,4 

4,646.5 


118.2 
6.2 

4.604.7 


117.8 

6.0 

4,743.3 


116.0 

6.1 

4,7254 


116.0 

6.4 

4.734.2 


116.7 

6.8 
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3,072 4 
6,60 

0.71 
1,488 


3.223.1 

8.12 

028 

1,376 


3.320.8 

7.51 

0.32 

1p103 


3,260.6 

7.87 

0.37 

1,208 


3,320.8 
6.81 

0.05 
^071 


3.332,0 
830 

0.04 
847 


3,357,0 
5.95 
8.83 
003 


3,378 3 

5.01 
803 

001 


10.6 
1.40 
137.6 
85.3 
27.2 
13.0 
7.1 


0.0 

1.60 
145.1 
00.8 
28.8 
14.5 
7.6 

Annual 


0.6 
140 

160.6 

96.0 

30.2 

16,2 

7.0 


0.6 

1.50 
140,0 
04.8 
20.0 
15 2 
8.0 

1900 
Apr 


8.0 

1.55 

140,8 

07.3 

30,6 

16.2 

7.7 


7.6 

1.58 
147.8 
06.0 
30.7 
15 3 
75 


8.3 
1.S7 

160.B 
07.8 
30.3 
15.8 

8.0 

1901 


8.7 

140.6 
P 07.1 

P 30.7 
P 15.6 
P 7.6 


1088 
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1990 


Ji4> 
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Mar 


Apf 


1282 
1.75/ 


137.0 

1.874 


145.7 
1.077 


158.3 
1.683 


1315 
1487 


130.2 
1,480 


136.1 
1.550 


137,6 
1.714 


y Privala, incJuding farm. 


P-pfa» 


minary. — ^notavaJiabla. 
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Table 3.— Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Export Earnings 
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F:" forecast. 

InrormatJon contact: Aiberto Jerardo, (202) 210-0708. 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average, 
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Table 5,— Prices Received by Farmers, U,S. Average 





Annu4tf 1/ 


Apr 


1990 








1991 




19&8 


19B9 


1990 P 


Nov 


DttO 


jAn 


Fob 


MarR 


AprP 


3.72 

fl.E3 
2.54 

4.05 


3.72 
7.35 
2.36 

379 


2-61 
6.60-7.00 
2.25-2.35 
3.66^-84 


3.49 
7.41 

2.51 
3-89 


2.39 

6.30 
2,16 
3-57 


2.40 

6.08 
2.22 

3.67 


2.42 
6,33 
2.27 
3.72 


2.43 
6.72 
2.32 
3.87 


253 

7.08 
239 
3.93 


2.63 
7.25 
2.44 

4.05 


85.20 
7.42 
56.fl 


86.00 
6.70 
66.2 


66,00 

6.75 
67.8 


95-00 
682 
65.8 


81-50 
6.77 
66.2 


80.70 
5.72 
65-9 


82.00 

5.72 
64.2 


80.40 
6.65 

67.9 


84.50 
S,76 

66.5 


88.60 

5.76 
71.8 


6^02 
14.70 
26.90 

9.75 
29.90 


7.36 
12.60 
32.90 

11.60 
28.60 


6.15 
11.80 
26.40 
10-30 
18.30 


10.30 
8.21 
14.60 
19-70 
33.00 


6.28 

18.50 
30.40 
10.70 

19.10 


6.64 

10.70 
29. BO 
14.40 
18.80 


5.68 

10.10 
23.10 
16.60 
17.30 


S.38 

6.80 

31.60 

10.70 
18.20 


6.64 

10-60 
44.00 

13.00 
18.90 


6.94 
11.90 
41.50 

18.30 
19.20 


17-4 

taa.oo 

7.18 
&43 


13.4 

336.00 

6.80 

4,49 


392-00 
6.98 
6,21 


12.0 

370-00 
7.19 
7.49 


20.2 

390.00 
6.31 
S.63 


20.8 

361.00 

6.18 

5.63 


20.1 

356.00 

6-62 

6.66 


20.7 

382.00 
5.93 
4.50 


20.1 

390.00 
7.41 
5.43 


19.9 

409.00 

7.37 

5.10 


M.SO 
89.90 
42.S0 
68.60 


60.70 
91.60 
43.20 
67.30 


74.80 
96.70 
64.00 
56.00 


74.70 

100-00 

63.80 

62-90 


76.30 
93.90 
50.20 
50.10 


76.10 
96.80 
47.80 
48.60 


76.60 
98.00 
60.00 
48.00 


77.00 

104.00 

52.10 

45.80 


78.50 

107.00 

51.40 

51.10 


78.20 

104.00 
50.60 
53 60 


12.26 

11.16 

34.0 

63.3 

37-0 

138.0 


13.56 

12.38 

36.0 

70-0 

40.0 

124.0 


13,78 
12.33 
32.9 
70.0 
38.3 
76.8 


13.40 
12.40 
33.2 
71.4 
37.0 
92.6 


12.80 
10.60 
2E2 
72.9 
43.0 
58.0 


11.90 
10.50 
28-8 
76,5 
35.6 
48.2 


11.70 
10.30 

30.9 
79.1 
33.9 

38.2 


11.70 
10.20 
29.9 
67.7 
34.4 
42 1 


11-40 
10.10 
30.6 
80.5 
37.6 
47.9 


11.30 
10.00 
30.4 
65.1 
36-7 
58.4 



CROPS 

All wheat (S/bu.) 
Rico, rcxigh ($/cwt) 
Corn (S/bu 
Sorohum (Vcwt) 

Allhay. bal^{$/ton> 
Soybean* ($/bu.) 
Conon. upland (cTvJIb.) 

Potatoot (S/cwt) 
Lettuce {ihwt) 21 
Tomatoeo frevh (S/cwt) 2/ 
Onion a ($/cwt) 
Dry edible beant($/cwt) 

Applet fof fresh um jctiJIb.) 
Peart for Frevh u«* (vton) 
Orange*, all uae* (S/box) 3/ 
Grapefruit, all uae« ($/box) 3/ 

LIVESTOCK 
Beef cattle {$/cwt) 
Calvoe($Awi) 
Hoo«{$/cwt) 
Lamb* (S/cwt) 

AJI milk, woki to plant* {$/cwt) 
Milk, manuf. grade ($/cwt) 
BroileF«(ct*./tb.] 
Eggt (cie./doz,) 4/ 
Turkay* (ctr/lb.) 
Woo* (ctijlb.) 5/ 

1/ Season *verage price by crop year for cropa, C aland w year avoraoe of monthFy prlca* for livestock. 2J Exclude* Hawaii. 3/ Equivalent on-tree returnt. 
4/ Average of all egg* aold by producer* including hatching egot&eggt add ^t relail. 5/ Avgraga ^ocal markaC price, excluding Incentive paymem*. 
Ro revised. P - preliminary. — not available. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan {202J 219^313. 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U,S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 

Annual 1»0 1W1 



Connimer Price Index, all itam* 
Coniumer Prtee Index, leu food 

All food 

Food away frofn home 

Food at home 
Meatal/ 
Beer& vaal 
Pork 

Poultry 

Rah 

Egp* 

Dairy producta 2/ 
Fat*&otla3/ 
Freeh frull 

Proceeaed fnilt 
Fresh vagetabiea 
PoCatoea 
Procateed vegetable* 

Cereala & bakery pfoducta 
Sugar & aweet* 

Beverage*, nonaico^olk 

Apparel 
Apparel, comnoodlt^a* la*« footwear 
Footwear 

Tobacco & smoking product* 
Bevaragee. alcohoffc 



1990 


M«r 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 
1982-84. 


Nov 
.100 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


130.7 
130.3 


12B.7 
128.1 


i3i.e 

1313 


132.7 
132.6 


133.5 
133.5 


133.8 
133.7 


133.8 
133.7 


134.8 
134.3 


134.8 

134.6 


135.0 
134.8 


132.4 


131.5 


132.9 


133,2 


133.6 


134.0 


134.2 


135.8 


1355 


135,8 


133.4 


131.8 


134.3 


134.6 


135.0 


136.4 


135.7 


135,8 


130.2 


130.6 


132 3 

128.C 
128.8 

i29.e 


131.9 
124.0 

i2e.e 

121.0 


132,7 
130.5 
128,5 
130.5 


132.9 
131.0 
129.5 
135.4 


133.4 
131.7 
130.1 

136.4 


133 8 
133.1 
131.9 
137.1 


133.8 
133.6 
133.0 
136.8 


130.4 
133,5 
132.9 
130.5 


135,7 
132.8 
132.6 
135.1 


130.0 
133.1 
132,9 

135.2 


132.5 
14«.7 
124.1 

i2e.s 

126 3 

170.9 


134.8 
148.0 
131 .« 
126.8 
124.2 
171.1 


133.0 
145.2 
119,0 
127.3 
127.4 
160.5 


134.6 
147,4 
120.6 
127.6 
128.2 
188.7 


133.7 
147.0 
125.5 
128.6 
128.1 
153,2 


130.5 
147.0 
128,6 
128.1 
128 8 
154.8 


129.7 
148.5 
128.7 
120.7 
131.0 
171.2 


131.3 
151.1 

139.8 
125.2 
132.4 
190.2 


132.7 
148.7 
125.4 
125.2 
133.1 
190.6 


131.9 
149.6 
133.1 
124.9 
132.5 
196.9 


130.9 
151,1 

ie2.e 

127.6 


136.7 
1683 
170.e 
126.0 


140.0 
139.8 
100.8 
128.8 


139.9 

137.3 
152.0 
120.8 


139.6 
142.2 
139.9 
127.9 


137.0 
149.5 
134.5 
127.5 


134.6 
144.0 
133.9 
128.1 


134.7 
159.9 
139.6 
127.7 


133.2 
152.5 
140.9 
128.4 


132.2 

151.1 
130.6 
128.2 


140.0 
124.7 


137.e 
123.0 


141.4 
125.6 


141.6 
125.8 


141.9 
126.6 


141.7 
126.1 


142.4 
120.4 


144.3 
127.3 


144.3 
127.1 


144.3 
128.3 


113.5 


113.1 


114 3 


114.2 


115.2 


114.5 


113.1 


115.7 


116.3 


114.9 


122.8 
117.4 
181.5 

129.3 


124.9 

iie.9 

175.1 
127.S 


120.6 
116.3 
1B5.e 
130.2 


125.8 
118.6 

185.8 
130.8 


127.4 

120.5 
185.9 
131,0 


126.4 
119.6 
187.2 
130.9 


123.8 
118,4 
190.5 
130.9 


122.0 

117.3 
195.8 
137.3 


124.8 
118.4 
190.7 
141.6 


127.7 
120 8 
197.6 
142.2 



1/Beef. veal, tamb, pork. Apfoceaaed meat. 2/ Includea butter. 3/Excludeabuttar. 
Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-^313. 
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Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U.S, Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted), 



Fif>tst>edgood«1/ 

Contumor fooda 

Fr«ih fruit 

Rash & dried vogelabi** 

Dried h^Ft 

Canr>ed h-uft&Juica 

Frozen fruflt^ juice 

Froth veg^ txcl. potatoe* 
Canned veg. & kjicdft 
Frozen vogotaoioa 
Pototoet 

Bakery prodtKt* 

Maatfl 
Beef &v«#l 

Pork 

Procetaed p(XJltnr 

Fleh 

Dairy prodi>ct« 

Proceeded IhjFts & vegotablo« 

Shortening &oooking oil 

Softdrinka 

Cor>njmar finjahed good* toaa fooda 

Boverag»«. iikot>dic 
Appafei 
Footwaar 
Tobacco producta 

Iniarmedfata maieriala 2/ 

Maftefkia foe food manufacturing 
Flour 

Rafjr>ed«ugar3/ 
Crudo vegatable otia 

Crudem«t«ri«^«4/ 

Foodatuffa 1 feedatufft 
Frulta & vegetabiea 5/ 
Gralna 
Livaetock 
Poultry* livo 

Rbera. pl«ntl animal 
Fluicl milk 
Oileeeda 
Totacco. Ia«f 
Sugar, raw oar>a 

All commodittaa 

Industrial commodkiea 

All fooda 6/ 

Farm products 1 
proceaaed fooda & feeda 
Farm product* 
Processed food* & f@«d* ft/ 
Coraal & bak«ry products 
Sugar & confectionary 
Baverogoa 





Annual 






1900 






1991 




'^19«S 


idag 


19d0P 


Mar 


Oct 
1932 « 100 


NovR 


Dae 


Jon 


Fab 


Mar 


108.0 


113.6 


119.2 


117.2 


122.3 


122.9 


121.9 


121.9 


121.2 


120.6 


112.0 


118.7 


124.4 


124.4 


124.e 


125.0 


124.1 


124.6 


124.4 


125.1 


113.6 
105.6 
99.1 
120.2 
129,8 


113^ 
116.7 
103.0 
122,7 

123.9 


117.3 
118.1 
106.7 
126.9 

138.9 


114.8 

146.9 
106.4 
127.4 
147.6 


119.7 

101.5 
108.0 
127,7 
137,0 


123.6 
117.0 
111.0 
125.4 
119.2 


119,5 
95.7 
110.5 
125.1 
116.3 


125.0 

97.0 

110.3 

126.2 
113.0 


129.4 
. 96.4 
^10.3 
127.4 
115.0 


132.7 

97.2 

111.3 

126.9 
112.2 


100.4 

108.3 

108,0 

113.0 

08.0 

126.4 


103.9 
118.6 
115.5 
153.6 
119.6 
135.4 


107.8 
116.7 
118.6 
157.3 
117.6 
140.9 


136.6 
118.9 
118.5 
196.3 
128.9 
140.2 


96.2 
114.6 
118.6 

131.0 
121.6 

142.4 


117.7 
114.9 
118.6 

129.4 
125.0 
142,4 


87.2 

114.0 
119.0 
135.5 
124.5 
142.6 


89.3 
114.8 
119.3 
134.0 
140.0 
144.4 


87.3 

114.6 
119.3 

137.6 
110.5 
145.2 


88.4 

115.4 
118.8 
134.8 
131.7 
146.1 


101.4 
95.0 
111.0 
14a J 
102.2 
113.8 
118.8 
114,3 


104.A 
108.9 
97J 
120.4 
142.9 
110.6 
119.9 
116.6 
177.7 


116.9 

116.0 
119.7 
113.6 
148.6 
117.2 
124,8 
123 2 
122.3 


111.8 
113.7 
109.6 
118.8 
151.6 
116.1 
126.9 
121.6 
123.3 


119.7 
117.4 
124.7 
110,1 
146.2 
117.4 
123.6 
122.1 
122.3 


119,5 
119.6 
120,7 
108.6 
160.6 
114,8 
120.9 
119.7 
122.6 


119.6 
121.2 
118.6 
106.6 
160.2 
112^ 
120.2 
120.4 
123.0 


117.5 
117.6 
117.7 
106.0 
166.7 
111.6 
119.8 
119.8 
124.9 


116.8 
116.1 
117.7 
106.6 
186.9 
111.4 
120.2 
120.7 
126.8 


117.6 
118,1 
117.3 

108.0 
168.0 

111.3 
120.0 
121.6 
127.0 


103.1 


108.9 


115.2 


111.8 


120.6 


121.4 


119.8 


119.4 


118.0 


116.7 


111.8 

111.7 

ii5;t 

T71.B 


115.2 
114.5 
120,8 
1948 


117,2 
117.4 

125.6 
221.6 


117,8 

116.9 
125.6 
212.8 


117.1 
118.1 
126.2 
224.9 


117.3 
118.1 

125.9 
230.4 


117.0 
117.3 
126.1 

236,4 


124.3 
117.8 
126.6 
237.6 


124.1 
118,5 

126.9 
237.4 


123.6 

118.7 
128.4 
237.7 


107.1 


112.0 


114.6 


112.4 


117.9 


117.9 


116.7 


116.4 


116.6 


114.3 


100.0 
105 7 
108.9 
116.6 


112.7 
114.6 
118.2 

103.1 


117.9 
103.6 
122.7 

115.7 


116.6 
110.6 
121.7 
113.7 


117.3 
93.9 

123.0 
116.2 


116.0 

92.2 

122.7 

105.6 


116.4 

92.6 

122.9 

1112 


116.4 

91,3 

122.9 

109.4 


116.6 
92.6 

122.6 
110.0 


116.1 

94.7 

122.5 

112.3 


MM 


103.1 


108.9 


105.6 


124.8 


116.7 


110.6 


113.8 


104.4 


101.6 


106.1 
10«.fi 
97.9 
103.3 
12l.fi 


111.2 
114.6 
106.4 
106.1 
128.8 


113.2 
117.2 
97.5 
115.6 
118.8 


115.3 
133.3 
100,2 
117.0 
129.1 


110,5 
109.0 
85,6 
116.6 
110.2 


108.6 
119.3 
B5.1 
113,9 
108.3 


108.5 

105.7 

88.0 

114.3 

104.2 


107.4 
108,8 
85.9 
112.9 
110.4 


107.5 
110.3 
88.0 
113.9 
103 1 


110.1 
112.2 

94.0 
117.1 

110.2 


98.4 
89.4 

134.0 
87,2 

111.9 


107.8 
98.8 

123.8 
93.8 

115.5 


117.8 
101.3 
111.8 
06.0 
119.2 


114.7 

100.5 

107.2 

93.7 

118.8 


116.4 
85.4 

119.8 
93.3 

119.8 


115,0 

91.8 
111.6 

9B.e 
119.5 


116.9 

87.5 

115.6 

da.9 

117.2 


1152 

84.6 

109.6 

100.2 

114.6 


126.3 
83.9 
1112 
100.2 
111.4 


125.6 

83.7 

111.7 

99.6 

113.4 


1069 


112.2 


116.3 


114,2 


120.8 


120.1 


118.6 


118.9 


117.2 


116.1 


ioe,3 


111.« 


115.8 


113 2 


121.4 


120.7 


118.9 


118.3 


117 2 


116.6 


t1T.S 


117.8 


123.2 


123.1 


123.1 


123.4 


1226 


122.8 


1225 


123.4 


110.0 
104.9 
112.7 
123.0 
114.7 
114.3 


115.4 
110.9 
117.8 

131.1 
120.1 
118.4 


118.6 
112.2 
121.9 
134.1 
123.1 
120.8 


118.9 
115.3 
120.9 
133.9 
121.7 
121.6 


117.9 

109.5 
122.2 

134.2 
123.0 
120.3 


117.3 
108.6 
121.7 
134.2 
124.8 
120.6 


117.0 
107.6 
121.7 
134.3 
124.9 
120.7 


117.0 
106.9 
122.1 
135.4 
126.2 
124.3 


117.1 

106.7 
122.3 
135.9 
127.6 

125.2 


118.3 
109.6 
122.8 
137.2 
127.2 
125.2 


conoumar. 2/ Commodities requiring further processing lo become finished poods. 3/ All types i alzes of 
! for the first time that have not been manufactured at thAt point 5/ Frash & dried, 0/ Indudea all raw. 



intermediate. & processed fooda (exclude* eoft drinks, alcohotic beverages. & manufactured animal feeds), P « praliminory. R * revised. 
Information contact: Ann Duncan {202) 219^313. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Tables.— Farm-Retail Price Spreads. 



Annu«l 



1990 



1M1 



Market basket 1/ 
Retail CO«t (19B2-e4.100) 
Farm value (1082^4.100) 
Farm-retaJI spread (19S2-e4.l00) 
Farm value-retail co«t (<M) 

Meat products 
Retail cost (1^2-64.100) 
Farm value (1982^4.100) 
Farm-retail spread [ie82-64iBl00) 
Farm value-retail co«t (%) 

Dairy products 
RetaM cost (1082-64.100) 
Fa/m vdue (1082^4.100) 
Farm-retail spread (1082-64.100) 
Farm value-retail co«t (%) 

Poultry 
Retail cost (1082-64.100) 
Farm value (1082-e4.100) 
Fann-retall spread (1082-64.100) 
Farm value^etail co«t (%) 

F&t«}lcoet(1082-«4.100) 
Farm Vttlue (1082^4.100) 
Fum-r#taH spread (1082-64-100) 
Farm value-retail co«t (%) 

Cereal & bakery product a 
Retail cost (1082-64.100) 
Farm value (1082-64.100) 
Farm^etail spread (1082-64.100) 
Fann vafoe-retall cost (<M) 

Fresh fruits 
Retail co«t (1062-64.100) 
Farm value (1082-64i>100} 
Fann-fetail spread (1 082-64.100) 
Farm value-retait cost (W) 

Fresh vwetabies 
Retail costa(l082-e4.100) 
Farm value (1082-64-100) 
Farm-retail »pfdad (1 082-84 <■ 100) 
Farm value-retaM cost (%) 

Proceeded fruita & vegetabiea 
Retail coet (1 082-^4i>100) 
Farm value (108 2-^ 4 -1 00) 
farm-retail apread (1082-84.100) 
Farm value-retail costs (%) 

Fate & oil* 
Retail coet (1062-84.100) 
Farm value (1062^4.100) 
Farm-retail spread (1082^84.100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 



Beef, Choice 
Retail price 2/ (cts/tb.) 
Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 
Net farm value 4/ (cts.) 
FarmH'etail spread (cte.) 
Wholeeale-retail5/(Gta.) 
Farm-wholeaale 6/ (cts.) 
Farm valueH'etail price (%) 

Pork 
Retail pHce 2/ (ct<./1b.) 
Wholesale value 3/ (cte.) 
Net farm value 4/ (eta,) 

Fermn-etail spread (cte.) 
Wholesale^etail5/(ct«.) 
Fafm^wholeeale 6/(ct«j 

Farm value^etail price (U) 



1066 


1069 


1990 P 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


11fl.fi 
100.fi 
125.1 

30.2 


124.fl 

107.1 

134.1 

30.1 


133.5 

113.3 

144.4 

29.7 


133.0 
11fi.2 
142.fi 

^.3 


134.6 

110.8 

147.fi 

28.6 


135.2 

110.1 

146.7 

2^5 


135.4 

106.5 

150.8 

27.6 


137.9 

109.2 

153.4 

27.7 


137.0 

108.1 

152.6 

27.6 


137.2 

108.6 

152.6 

27.7 


112.2 

99.fi 

125.2 

44.9 


116.7 

103.3 

130.4 

44.8 


128.5 
116.6 
140.6 

46.0 


124.0 

113.7 
134.5 

46.4 


131.7 

119.0 

144.8 

45.7 


133.1 

1166 

150.1 

44.3 


133.6 

114.3 
153.4 

43.3 


I33.fi 

114.4 

153.1 

434 


132.8 

115.9 

160.2 

44.2 


133.1 
1168 
149.8 

44.5 


108.4 
90.0 

124.7 
40.1 


115.fl 
99.1 

130.8 
41.1 


126.5 

101.9 

149.2 

38.6 


126.6 

102.8 

149.0 

38.9 


128.6 
99.2 

165,7 
37.0 


128.1 
95.7 

157.9 
35.9 


126.7 
88.8 

161.7 
33.6 


125.2 

86.6 
160.9 

33.1 


125.2 
B6.9 

1B0.fi 
33.3 


124.9 
86.3 

160,5 
33.2 


120.7 

110.2 

132,8 

48.9 


132.7 

117.1 

150.fl 

47.2 


132.5 

107.6 

161.1 

435 


134.8 

116.7 

166.7[. 

46.3 


133.7 
99.0 

173.7 
30.6 


130.fi 
97.2 

168.8 
39.9 


129.7 

05.3 

169.3 

39.3 


131.3 

100,2 

167.1 

40,8 


132.7 
97.7 

173.0 
39.4 


131.9 

101.1 

167.3 

41.0 


93.fl 

76.7 

123.9 

S27 


118.fi 

107.5 

138.1 

58.3 


124.1 

108.0 

153.2 

56.9 


131.6 
125 6 
142.3 

61.3 


126.fi 

114.3 

146.7 

66.5 


128.fi 
113.8 

155.0 

fifl.e 


128.7 

120.6 

142.8 

B0.3 


139.8 

126.6 

163.7 

66.1 


125.4 

103.3 

165.2 

62.9 


133.1 

128.7 

141.0 

62.1 


122.1 

92.7 

12fl,2 

9.3 


132.4 

101.7 

136 7 

9.4 


140.0 

90.6 

146.9 

7.9 


137 6 

99.9 

142 9 

8.9 


141.9 
78.7 

150.7 
6.8 


141.7 

77s 

lfiO.6 

6.7 


142.4 

78.6 

151.3 

6.8 


144.3 

79.2 

163.4 

6.7 


144,3 

80.3 

153,2 

68 


144.3 

81.7 

153.0 

6.9 


146.4 

116.fi 

158.7 

2fi.3 


154.7 

lQ8,fi 

176.0 

22,2 


174.6 

128.0 

196.0 

23 2 


172.8 
125.3 

194.7 
22.9 


167.2 
128.1 

185.2 
24.2 


199.3 

150.8 

177.9 

28.1 


176.6 

132.4 

197.0 

23.7 


108.3 

205.fi 

195.0 

32.7 


196.5 

106.7 

195.5 

31.9 


197.4 

171,2 

209.5 

27.4 


129.3 

105.8 

141.3 

27.8 


143.1 

123.3 

163.2 

29,3 


151.1 

124.2 

165.0 

27.9 


168.3 
133.7 
186.1 

27.0 


142.2 

100 2 

163.8 

23.9 


I49.fi 

108.2 

170.7 

24.6 


144.0 

105.3 

163.9 

24.8 


159.9 

112.9 

184.1 

24.0 


1fi2.fi 

106.7 

176.0 

23.8 


lfil.1 

104.5 

175.1 

23.5 


117.6 

136.6 

111.7 

27.6 


125.0 
133.6 

122.3 
25.4 


132,7 

147.2 

128.1 

26.4 


132.2 

146.0 

127.9 

26.3 


134.3 

149.7 

129.fi 

26.fi 


132.8 

147,8 

128.1 

26.fi 


131.6 
140.3 
128.9 

25.3 


131.5 

120.1 

135,1 

21.7 


131.0 
120.7 
134.2 

21.9 


1303 

121.0 

133.2 

22.1 


113.1 

103.0 
116.8 

24.fi 


121.2 
95.6 

130.6 
21.2 

Annuat 


126.3 

107.1 

133.4 

22.8 


124.2 

107.8 

130.2 

23.3 


128,1 

107.9 

135.fi 

22.7 


128.8 
102.fi 
138.5 

21.4 

1990 


131.0 

104.6 

140.7 

21.5 


132.4 

103.8 

142.9 

21.1 


133.1 

103.3 

144.1 

20.9 

1991 


132.5 

105.8 

142 3 

21.5 


1988 


1989 


1990 P 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


250.3 

'169.4 

148.3 

102.0 

80,9 

21.1 

50 


265.7 

176.8 

157.6 

108.1 

88.9 

19,2 

59 


281.0 

189.6 

168.4 

112.6 

91.4 

21.2 

60 


272.5 

187.7 

169.3 

103.2 

84.8 

18.4 

62 


282.7 
192.2 

171.0 

111.7 

90.6 

21.2 

60 


291.6 
197.6 
174,7 

116.9 

94.0 

22.9 

60 


295.3 

199.4 

174.7 

120.6 

95.9 

24.7 

59 


294.9 
192.6 
170 2 
124.7 
102.3 
22.4 
58 


292.fi 
1B9.6 
171.1 
121.4 
102.9 
18.5 
58 


295.4 
193 4 
175.5 
119.9 
102.0 
17.9 
59 


183.4 

101.0 

89.4 

114.0 

82.4 

31.6 

36 


1829 
99.2 

70.4 

112.5 

83.7 

28.8 

38 


212.6 

118.3 
87,2 

125.4 

94.3 

31.1 

41 


197.0 

110.9 

83.3 

113.7 

86.1 

27.6 

42 


223.2 

124.4 
91.2 

132.0 

96.8 

332 

41 


222.9 

119.7 

70.1 

143 8 

103.2 
40.6 

35 


223 2 

117,5 
77.3 
1459 
105,7 
402 
35 


216.1 

109,7 

81.4 

134.7 

106.4 

28.3 

38 


215.5 
110.1 

83,1 
132.4 
105.4 

27.0 
39 


213.9 
110.8 

82.7 
131.2 
103,1 

28.1 
39 



1/ ReUil coets are based on CPI-U of retail prk>e« fof domerticaiiy produced larm foods, published monthly by BLS. The fafm value i* the payrnent fof 
the quantity of Utm equivalent to the retail unit. Ie«« allowance fof byproduct. Farm vaJuee are based on price* at flrit point of saie 4 may iriclude 
martfeting charges »uch as grading 6 packir>g for some commoditie*. The larm^retaii spreed. the difference between the retail price 4 the farm value, 
repreeenfe charges fo< tftMmbllngH proceseing. transpofting, diitrlbuting. 2/ Weighted everage price of retail cots Irom porit & choice y^eW grade 3 
Prices from BLS. 3/ Value of wnoleeale (boxed beef) i wholesale cuts (pork) equivalent to 1 lb. of ralaJi cut* adjurted for trantportaflon^costs 



6 byproduct values. 4/ Market vaJue to prodiicar tor IKe animal equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cute, minu* valu« of byproduct*. 5/ Chafget tor retailing 
6 other marketing eervicet •uch as whdetallng. and In-clty tfafi*poftation. 6/ Charges tor livestock marketing, proceeeiftg. 4 traneportadon. 

^formation contact*: Denis Dunham (202) 219-0670* Larry Duewer (202) 219-0712. 
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1S69 






1090 




1991 




1988 


1989 


'19dOP 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


IP 












1067-100- 










Ltbor — hourly «aniif)g< 
& benefit* 
Proce««ing 
WhoieMiHng 
Reta^Ung 


370.1 
362.0 
394.^ 
347.7 


379.6 
390.3 
400.1 
356.6 


3929 
404.6 

421.6 
368.8 


382,6 
392.4 
413.0 
359.3 


386.8 
400.7 

417.0 
364.3 


392.0 
404.1 
419.6 
367.7 


392.5 

404.4 
423.2 

367.0 


398.3 

409.7 
426.6 

368.4 


401.2 
413.6 

431.4 
375.3 


Ptckaging &contaJrt«r< 
Pftperbowd bco(e< & conlalr^r* 
M«tAl OAn< 

Pap«r b«g< & reltt^ product* 
Rasticnimv&botde* 
QIas* conuinefi 
M«tai foil 


350.7 
308.1 
442.3 
3722 
305.7 
398.0 
266.0 


364.6 
323.7 
443.2 

409.2 
313.2 

409.0 
274.4 


367.6 
323.0 
455.0 
413.0 
307.1 
427 3 
268.4 


365.2 
326.0 
4462 

407.7 
306.7 
412.0 
266.1 


367.1 
326.7 
450.0 
411.6 
306.6 
422.2 
250.0 


367.3 
324.1 
456.3 
408.0 
306.0 
428.0 
257.6 


366,5 
322.3 
456.3 
410.2 
303.0 
428.0 
261.4 


369.4 
322.5 
456.3 
421.3 
309.2 
429.8 
264.7 


375.0 
322.4 
466.1 
423.1 
318.0 
445.4 
263.0 


Trantportttlon Mrv^ea 

Adv9n)««ng 

Fuel & power 

Qectrk; 

Petroleum 

Natural ga« 


403.6 
3«4.7 
S78.2 
453.3 
502,0 
1,042.1 


404.0 
409.1 

610.4 

4680 

692.1 

1.070.0 


411.3 
432 9 
671.4 
477.7 
744.6 
1.071.0 


406.6 

416.2 
641.6 
466.4 
964.6 
1.074.8 


410.0 
425.3 
652.6 
464.2 
6^.3 
1.002.3 


410.6 
429.6 

615.0 

470.3 

6S2.6 

1.060.0 


408.2 
435.1 
666.0 
496.0 
713.4 
1,056,6 


416.7 
441.7 
750.1 

460.1 
069.8 

1.076.2 


420.1 

45.1.6 
679.6 

490.6 

739.1 

1,080.8 


Communlc«tk)nat wtttr & tewage 


241.3 


247,3 


253.1 


248.7 


251.6 


253.0 


253.0 


256.0 


258.4 


Rent 


272.6 


277.1 


.273.0 


277.1 


272 2 


274.6 


274.0 


270.3 


270.3 


Malntofiano* & repdr 


366.0 


410.7 


426.7 


416 2 


421.1 


425 2 


428,2 


432.4 


435.7 


Buoinesa aervjcea 


364.6 


388.3 


405.tf 


393.0 


399.0 


403.3 


407.5 


412.7 


418.4 


Suppll^a 


305.6 


321.4 


321.1 


310.3 


318.7 


318.0 


320.1 


326.6 


325,5 


PropartY taxes & In aura nee 


410.0 


430.7 


4622 


440.4 


452.7 


456.5 


468.3 


471.4 


474.0 


Intefett, ahort-term 


150.3 


172,1 


166.6 


167.6 


16S.0 


160.3 


1532 


150.3 


129E1 


ToUJ marketing coat index 


372.4 


384.8 


397.6 


3S8.3 


3934 


393,0 


397.0 


405.6 


405.7 


• Indexes measure change* In empk 


>yee eamlnga 


& benefit* & in prtcea of supplies & wrvtees u»ed in proceesing. whoteeaNng, & retamng U.S. farm 



fooda purchaaed for at-tiome consumption. P ■ preltmlnary. 
Information contact. Denia Dunham (202) 210-0870. 
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Table 10 — 


-US Meat Supply & Use 


















Bog. Produc- 
«tock« tioi> 1/ 


Imports 


Total 
•MP ply 


Export* 


Ending 
■tocki 


Consumption 


'Primary 
market 
pf led 3/ 




Total 


Pef 
capita 2/ 

Pound! 








Mlirion pounds 4/ 








Beef 
1986 
1989 
1990 
1001 F 


386 23,5fi9 
422 23.087 
335 22J43 
397 23.160 


2.360 
2.170 
2.356 
2.270 


26.355 

25.688 
25.434 
25.833 


681 
1.023 
1.006 
1.040 


422 
335 

307 
316 


25.262 
24.330 
24.031 
24,476 


72.6 
60.3 
67.6 
68.4 


71.10 
73.86 

76.56 
77^1 


Pofk 

1986 
1980 
1000 
1001 F 


360 16.684 
437 15.813 
313 15.354 
206 16.855 


1.136 

606 
898 

020 


17.180 

17.140 
10.566 

17.071 


195 
262 
;230 

2SS 


'437 
313 
296 
376 


16,546 

16.571 
16.030 
16.441 


62.5 
520 
49.8 

50.6 


43.30 

44.03 
54.45 
61-55 


Veal 6/ 
1986 
19S0 
1000 
1001 F 


4 300 
B 356 

4 327 
340 


27 





427 
360 
331 
366 


10 






6 

4 
6 

4 


412 
366 
326 
351 


1.4 

1.2 
1.1 
1.2 


89.85 
01.84 
96,51 

06-102 


Lamb & murton 

1968 

1960 

1000 

1001 F 


8 335 

6 347 
8 363 

8 371 


61 
63 
60 
60 


304 

416 
430 
430 


1 

2 

3 
2 


• 
s 




387 

406 
410 

428 


1.4 
1.6 
1.6 
1.6 


66.26 
67.32 
55.54 

61-55 


Total r#d m^at 

1063 

1060 

1990 

1001 F 


756 40.004 
870 30.602 
660 38^87 
707 30,741 


3.604 

3.138 
3.313 

3.250 


44.356 
43>610 
42.760 
43.696 


687 
1.287 
1.246 
1.207 


870 
660 
707 
703 


42.500 
41.663 
40.805 
41.606 


127.0 
124.0 
120.1 
121.6 


— ^ 


Brollof« 
1088 
1080 
1000 
1001 F 


25 16.187 
36 17*428 
,38 18.661 

26 10,707 








16.212 

17.464 
18.600 

10.733 


765 

B14 

1.143 

1.000 


36 

36 
26 

30 


15.410 
16.612 
14.530 
18.703 


02.0 
67.1 

70.1 
74.1 


56.3 

50.0 

54.8 

51-55 


Mature ohlckan 

1088 

1080 

1990 

1001 F 


1B8 633 
167 675 
189 565 
224 553 








821 
731 

754 
778 


26 
24 

25 
25 


157 
189 
224 

225 


630 
618 

505. 
628 


2.6 

2.1 
2.0 
2.1 


— 


Turkoyt 
1968 
1960 
1000 
1001 F 


266 3.960 
250 4,276 
236 4.676 
306 4,850 








4,226 
4.626 
4.012 

6.157 


61 
41 
64 
60 


250 . 
236 
306 
260 


3.026 

4.250 
4.551 

4.837 


16.0 
17.2 
18.2 
10.2 


61.2 

66.7 

632 

62-66 


TotaJ poultry 
1088 
10B0 
1000 
1001 F 


470 20.780 
442 22.280 
463 23.002 
557 25.110 






21.259 
22.722 
24.365 
26.667 


642 

678 

1.222 

1.086 


442 
463 

557 
SI 5 


10.075 
21.360 
22.686 
24.067 


81.5 
86.4 

00.3 
05.3 


— 


Red meat & poultry 

1088 1.237 60.764 

1080 1.312 61.882 

1000 1.123 62.680 

1001 F 1.264 64^51 


3.604 
3.136 
3.313 
3.250 


65,616 
66.332 
67,126 
60,365 


1,729 

2.165 
2.470 
2.362 


1.312 
1,123 

1.264 
1,218 


62,573 
63.043 
63,301 
65.765 


200.4 
210.4 
210.4 
210.0 


— 



1/ ToUJ lnclud*no farm production for rad maats & rad^rally intpectad plua noi>(edof«*ty inapoctad for poultry. 2/ Retail weight ba»ts. (Tha beef carcaes-to- 
retail converaion &ctof waa .71 tof 1087. & 70.6 for lOSir-OO.) aTOollftfa pof cwt tof r^ maat: cents per pound for poultry. Baef: M^lum # 1 . Nabraska Oirwjt 
1.100-1 .300 lb.: pork: barroweigllta. 7markata: veal: farm Price of calvaet iamb & mutton: Cholcoalaughtarlambe. San Angefo: brollare: wholesale 
12-chy awraga: turkeys: wholesale NV 8-16 lb. young hana. 4/ Carcass weight for red meata & cartified ready^O-OOOk tor poultry. 5/ Beginning 1069 v«al 
trade no longer reported «aparat©ly. F-fofocast. — ^notaviilablo. 

Information contacts: Poi I y Cochran, or Maxina Davis (202) 210-^)767. 
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Table 11.— US. Egg Supply & Use. 



1066 

1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 F 





Pro- 
duc- 
tion 


Im- 
port* 


Total 
■upply 


Ex- 
porte 


Match- 
ing 
use 


Ending 
«tock« 


ConsumpUon 




Geg. 

»tock« 


Total 


capita 

No, 

254.9 
254,9 
246.8 
237,3 
234.8 
232.1 


WhoJeaafd 
price' 


10.7 
10.4 
14^ 
15,2 
10.7 
11.6 


6.766.3 
6i86a.2 
5.784.2 
5.597,8 
5.659.9 
5.711.8 


13.7 

6.6 

6.3 

25.2 

9.1 
4.0 


Million dozen 

5,790.7 
6.884.2 
6,803.9 
5.638.2 
6.679.6 
5.727.4 


101.6 
111.2 

141,6 

91.6 

100.5 

114.0 


566,8 
599,1 
605,9 
642.9 
675.8 
719.2 


10.4 
14.4 

15.2 
10.7 
11.6 
12.0 


5^111 9 
5.159 5 
6.041.0 

4.993,0 
4.891.7 
4.882.2 


Cte./doi. 

71,1 
61.6 
62.1 
81.9 
82.2 
74^0 



' Carton &d flfft^e A large •gge. N«w Yofk. F ■ k>reca«t. 



Information contact: Maxime Oavi«(202) 210-4767. 



Table 12,— U,S, Mlik Supply & Use'" 









Commofciai 




Td^al 
commer- 




Commercial 


All 
milk 




Pro- 




Farm 






CCC 




OiwP- 




duc- 


Farm 


market- 


B^g. 


Im- 


cial 


net re- 


Endirtg 


pewr- 


pflce 




tion 


ue# 


Inge 


atock 


porte 


supply 


moval e 


etocka 


ance 


£/ 












Billion pounda 










1984 


135.4 


2.9 


132.4 


6.2 


2.7 


140.4 


8.6 


4,9 


126.8 


13.46 


1986 


143.0 


2.6 


1406 


4,9 


2,8 


146.3 


13.2 


4.6 


130.6 


12.75 


1986 


143.1 


2.4 


140.7 


4.6 


2.7 


146.1 


10.6 


4.2 


133.3 


12,51 


1987 


142.7 


2.3 


140.6 


4.2 


2.5 


147.1 


6,7 


4.6 


135.8 


12.54 


1988 


145.2 


2.2 


142.9 


4,6 


2,4 


149.9 


9.4 


4.3 


136.6 


12,24 


1989 


144.2 


2.1 


142.2 


4.3 


2.5 


146.9 


9.4 


4.1 


135.4 


13.54 


1990 


148.3 


2.1 


146.2 


4,1 


2.7 


163.0 


9,0 


s,^ 


138.9 


13.76 


1991 F 


150.1 


2.1 


146 


6,1 


2.5 


155.6 


10.4 


4.4 


140,8 


11.45 



1/Milkfatb«*l>. Totali may not add becaue# of rounding. 2/ Delivered to pianti&dealore: doee not reflect d&ductione. F-lbrecaet, 
information contact: Jim Miller (202) 210^770. 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs, 



Annual 



1090 



1901 



Bro4l«r> 

F&derally Inspected alaughter, 
certified (mM. lb.) 
W!ioJ«*ale price. 
l2-city(ct»Jlb.) 
Price of grower foed (Won} 
Broiler-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stocki beginning of period (mil. \b.) 
Bfo4ler-type chfclc* hatched Ml) 21 

Turlceye 

Federally ln«f>«cted ttaughtar, 
cenlfiod (mil. ID.) 
Whoiaaale price. Eastern U.S., 
8-16 lb. young hen>(cieJlbJ 
Price of turlcey orow«r feed iwm) 
Turkay-leed prfee ratio 1/ 
Slocks beginnirHi of perbd (mil. Jb.) 
Poults pieced in U.S. (mil.) 

Eaga 

Farm production (mil.) 
Average number of layeri (mil.) 
Rateof iayfeggaperrayar 

on farma) 

Cartoned price. New York, grade A 

larg» (ctiido^.J 3/ 
Pr^ce of layjr>g f»^ (SAon) 
Egg-feed prwe ratio 1/ 

Stocki. firel of month 
Shell (mil. doz.) 
Frozen (mil. doz.) 

Replacemtot chlcka hatched (mN.) 



1988 



16.124.4 

66.3 

219 

3.1 

24.8 

6.602.4' 



3.923.4 



366 



1939 



69.0 
237 

35.9 
6.946.9. 



4,174,1 



1990 



Maf 



Oct 



Nov 



Deo 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



17.3:^,2 16.640.9 1.607 B 1.768.6 1.664 3 1.435.0 1,687.6 1,463.8 -1.608.6 



648 

218.3 

3.0 

38.3 

6.314.6 



4.560.6 



60,4 

216 

3.3 

29.3 

644.2 



366.6 



48 8 

203 

28 

23,9 

610.8 



478.4 



48,0 
207 
2,7 

26,9 
490,6 



445.1 



496 

213 
2,7 

27.7 
647.6 



328.6 



61.7 

213 

2.9 

26.1 

643.9 



368.7 



383 



399.0 



36.5 



31.9 



30.0 



31.3 



33.1 



60.6 

214 

2.8 

22,7 

497.1 



322.0 



34.1 



61.4 

211 

2.9 

27,3 

667.1 



'364.3 



61^ 

243 

3.0 

266.2 

261.4 


667 

251 

32 

249,7 

290,7 


63.2 

238.4 

3,2 

235.9 

304.9 


58.9 

235 

3.1 

276.3 

27.7 


76.2 

234 

3.6 

623.6 

21.6 


73.7 

239 

3.6 

625.1 

21.9 


66.1 

237 

3.0 

338.4 

22.8 


53.6 

234 

29 

306.4 

26.9 


558 

237 
29 

301.1 
25.3 


60.1 

235 

3.2 

330.1 

26.S 


69^10 
277 


67.174 
269 


67,919 

270 


6.829 

272 


5.785 
270 


6,689 

271 


6.864 
272 


6.837 
273 


6,284 
274 


B.881 
272 


261 


250 


261.7 


21.4 


21.6 


21.0 


21:S 


21.3 


19,3 


21.6 


62.1 
203 
6.3 


11.9 

209 
6.7 


82.2 
202 

as 


91.6 
198 
S.D 


86.5 
199 
7.4 


86 6 
200 
7.3 


92.6 
199 
7,7 


87,5 

198 
8.0 


78.3 
199 
6,8 


91.9 
199 
8.1 


1.29 
13.1 


0.27 
149 


0.36 
10,3 


0.46 
11.6 


0.54 
12.6 


0.33 
12.8 


0.46 
13.0 


0.45 
112 


0,61 
11.2 


Q.27 
10.6 



37.0 



1/ Pounds ot feed equei in value to 1 doz^n eggs or 1 lb. Of broiler or turkey iJwwighi. 2/ Placement of bfoiier chlcka Je currently reported for 16 Statei only; her>ce(ofth. 
hatch of br«ler-*ype chick4 Will be ueed ea a eubstlluta. 3/ Price of cartoned eggi to volume buyera hx delivery to retailers. ' - Eatimatea. 

Information contact: Maxine 0avis(202) 219-^)767. 
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Table 14.— Dalry_ 



MHk prices. MlnnoKitA-WtCOniin. 
3,G%f«ttS/cwt)1/ 
Wholo«al8 prices 

Buner. Dr«de A Chi. {cl%J[b.) 

Am. cheeaa. Wi«. 

•eeembly pL (oTt./lb.) 

Nonfat dry mllK{cti^b.)2A 

USD A net removals 
Total mHK •quiv. (mil. lb.) 3/ 
Butler (mU, \b.) 
Am. che«ee{mH. lb.) 
NonlatdrYmlft(mll.lb.) 

Milk 
Milk prod. 21 Slates (mH. lb.) 

MHkcwrcow(lb.) 

Number of milkcowe(I.OOD) 
a a mhk Production (mil. lb.) 
Stock, tminnlng 

TotaiCmiT. IbJ 

Commercial (mil. lb,> 

Qoverriment (mfl. lb.) 
Import*. totaJ(mlt.Jb.) 3/ 
CommerclaJ diMPpea ranee 
(mil. lb.) 

Butter 

Production fmiL lb.) 
Stocks, twglnning (miL lb.) 
Commercial diiappeararrca Wir \b.) 

American Che e«e 
Prod uc1k>n (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beghnlng (mIL lb.) 
Commercial dlMppenranc* (mIL lb.) 

Other cheese 
Produchonfmll. lb.) 
Stock*, beginning (mil. lb.) 
CommercUr disappearance (mil. lb.) 

Nonfat dry milk 

Produd^on (mil. lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 

Commercial diseppMraiice (mIL lb.) 
Frozen daasert 

Production (mlLgai.) 4/ 



Milk production (miL lb.) 

Milk per cow (lb.) 

No.orm^lkCows(I.OOO) 
Milk-feed price ratios/ 
Raturr>« over concentrate S/ 
cost«(S/cwtmll)0 

1/ Manufacturing g^acfe mhk, 2/ Prices P*ld Lo b. Central States production area, 
average milk price atteradjuttmem for price support deductions. 0/ EaU mated. P 

Information contact: LaVerna T. Williams (202) 210^770. 





Annual 








1090 






1901 




i»a6 


1980 


1090 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


11.03 


12.37 


12,21 


12.02 


10.46 


10,25 


10.19 


10,16 


10.04 


10.02 


132.6 


127.0 


102.1 


108.2 


96.9 


»e.9 


08.0 


07.2 


97.2 


97.2 


123.» 

«0^ 


136.8 
105.6 


136.7 

100.6 


130.7 
86.6 


12t2 
88.6 


112.0 
86.8 


112.7 
86.2 


111.4 
85,2 


111.6 
86.1 


111.5 
85.4 


9.070,1 
312.6 
2MJ 
267.6 


0,357.0 

413.4 

37.4 




1,951^ 

400.3 

21.6 

117.8 


»ei-3 

46.0 




263.0 

11.8 



22.6 


286.G 
10.8 
4.6 

64.t 


631.9 
30.5 
17.0 
42.8 


1.643.6 
77.6 
16.6 
65.4 


1.659.f 
06.1 
18.0 
44.2 


1.264.3 
62.0 
13.0 
42,6 


1 23.61 S 

14.291 

S.643 

146.162 


122.509 

14.369 
8.526 

144.230 


125.714 
14,768 

8.613 
146.284 


10.086 
1,202 

8.500 
6/ 12.080 


10.223 
IrZOO 

1.616 
6/ 12.088 


0.998 

1.171 

8 640 

6/ 11,821 6/ 


10.467 
1.226 
8.547 

12.377 


10.663 
1.253 

8.610 
6/ 12.596 


9.946 

1.172 

8.467 

6/ 11.752 


11.120 

1.316 

8.466 

6/13.147 


7.473 
4.596 
2.677 
2.3»4 


•.370 
4^56 
4.122 
2.499 


0.036 
4.120 
4.016 
2.600 


10.264 
4.724 
6.541 

195 


13418 

6.204 

•.215 

248 


13.256 

6.082 

•.176 

262 


13.026 

6.033 

7.903 

206 


13.359 

6.146 

8.213 

164 


16.336 

7.413 

0.028 

142 


15.730 

5.802 

10.711 


136.674 


135,440 


136.949 


11.745 


12.021 


11.070 


11,466 


8^76 


11.687 


— 


1,207.6 
143.2 
000 .« 


1.295.4 
214.7 
876.0 


1.302^ 
256.2 

015.2 


121.6 

203.8 

74.6 


106.7 

412.3 

94.1 


110,1 
413.6 

07,0 


121.2 

407.6 
90.2 


142.1 
416,1 

37.8^ 


126.3 
470.8 
61.6 


131.6 
524 8 


2756.6 

370,4 
2.670,0 


2.674.1 

203.0 

2.663,1 


2.890.8 

230.2 

2.781,6 


256.0 
272.4 
236.1 


232.7 

350.7 
244.4 


233.6 
338,7 
230.2 


246 Ji 
334.6 
226.7 


247.1 

347.4 
230,3 


3flT!5 
222.0 


250.0 
343.6 


2.816.4 
60J 

3.064.5 


2.941.3 
t04.7 

3.2QS.i 


3.170.4 

03 2 

3.420.8 


275,7 

103.8 
205.7 


273,2 
111.1 

304.4 


261.8 
107,1 
294.7 


273.9 
102.0 
2B6.6 


254.6 
110.6 

266.0 


235.6 

113.0 
254.7 


271 3 
107.5 


079.7 
177.2 

764.3 


874,7 

63.1 
873.0 


676.6 

49.6 

605,0 


78.6 
66.8 

76,4 


64,9 


68.7 

129,2 

34.0 


81.2 
143.6 

38,7 


B2.6 
161,0 

35.8 


77.9 

188.4 
44.4 


87.6 

207.1 


1.24«.0 


1.214.0 

Annual 


1.162.9 


103.3 


ea.4 

1080 


76.6 


72,0 


78.9 
1990 


82.3 


09.3 
1991 


i&aa 


19B0 


1990 


Ml 


IV 


t 


II 


III 


IV P 


IP 


145.152 

14.145 

10.202 

1.6B 

6.05 


144.230 
14,244 
10.126 

1,65 
10.08 


148.2B4 

14.642 

10.127 

1.72 

10.40 


35.157 
3.481 

10.099 
1.63 
0.92 


64.030 

3.451 
10.126 

1,92 
12,16 


30.740 
3.627 

10.128 

1,83 

11,35 


36,626 
3.S20 

10.111 

1.09 

10.25 


36,632 
3,620 

10.119 

1.74 

10.75 


30.285 
3.576 

10.151 
1.57 
0.25 


37.495 
3.710 

10.105 
1.40 
8.40 



3; MHk equfvaient. rat basis. 4/ Hard ice cr^am. Ice mHk. & hard aheft>at. S/ Saeed on 
■ preHminary, — - not ivailabie. 



Table 15.— Wool 



Annu«J 



1969 



19Q0 



1991 



U.S wooJpriG«.{cti./lb.)1/ 
Imported wool price. (cteTlb.) 2/ 
U.S. mlH coneumptroo. ecoured 3/ 

Appareiwooi (1.000 lb.) 

Carpet wod (1,000 lb.) 



1088 


1069 


1990 


IV 


1 


438 


370 


266 


328 


289 


372 


354 


287 


316 


327 


117.069 


112.996 


114.100 


24.921 


29.946 


15.633 


14.122 


13.470 


2.964 


3.779 



272 

312 

29,998 

2.923 



111 

236 
281 

25.631 
3.771 



IV 



227 


197 


270 


235 


28.523 


..^ 


2.977 






1/ Wool price delivered at U.S. milii. ctean baaii. Qraded Territory 64'a {20.60-22.04 mkrone) «tapie 2-3A4' & up. 2/ WooJ price. Charletton. SC warehouae. 
clean baaii.Auatr«Jlftn60/62'i. type 64A (24 micron). Duty tlrkce 1962 hai been 10.0 cent*. 3/Be9inn»ng 1990 mill conaumption reported only on a quarterly batla. 
— - not available. 



Information contact: John Uwler (202) 210-0840. 
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Table 16,— Meat Animals 







AOhutJ 








1900 






1991 






1988 


1989 


1990 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


D*C 


J«n 


Feb 


Mar 


C«ltl«onra«d(7Statei) 
Number 00 r^9d (1.000 head) 1/ 
Pluvd 00 r«#d (1,000 h«ad) 
Mark«tJn9i (1.000 hud) 
Oth«r dlft>pp«aranc« (1.000 haid) 


1,411 

20,054 

19,918 

1.202 


8,045 
20.834 
19.422 

1,079 


1,378 

21,215 

19.238 

1.218 


8,319 
1,902 
1,018 

120 


7,070 

2,751 

1,005 

87 


8.729 

2.007 

1,512 

05 


9,129 

1.478 

1.349 

121 


9.137 

1.791 

1.707 

118 


9.103 

1,465 

1,481 

113 


8.974 

1.773 

1.554 

137 


B«of «t««r^oorn pric« ratio. 

Omaha 2/ 

Hog-com prlQ« ratio. Omtha 2/ 


31,5 
19J 


30.3 
18,4 


32,8 
23.1 


32.0 
21.9 


30.5 
27,0 


37.3 
23.2 


3eS 
2Z.0 


35.3 

23.0 


34.3 
W.8 


34.0 
21.8 



00,54 



72.52 



77.40 



78.15 



77.50 



79.03 



80.88 



78.95 



78.03 



84.72 



85.00 



92.15 



87.85 



92.14 



93.55 



95.87 



94,21 



95.53 



80,75 



71,19 


73.85 


78.U 


79.03 


79,33 


81.06 


81.42 


79.35 


79,60 


81.23 


47.21 


48.06 


53.00 


u.eo 


50.58 


48.75 


50,35 


40.41 


51.40 


52.00 



00.38 



Market prlcaa(S/cwt) 
&laugntar cattia 
Chdca it**f>. Omahi 1.000-1,100 )b. 

Cholc* Bteef ». Neb. Direct. 

1,100-1.300 lb. 
Boning ulirity oowt, Skxix Falle 
Feeder cattle 

Medium no. 1, Oktahooia City 
000-700 lb. 

Slaughter hoae 

Barrowe 5 glHi. 7'inerket* 
Feeder pige 

5. Mo. 4M0 lb. (per head) 

Slaughter iheep 5 larnb» 

Urnb». CtH^ca, 6«n AngeJo 

Ewe*. Qood. Sen Angelo 
Feeder lamb» 

Chorea, 8«n ArKJelo 

Whole**(t meat pftce*. MIdweet 
BoK»d t>eef cut-out value* 
Canner A cutter cow beef 
PorKlolr>i,l4-18lb,3/ 
PorKberNe*. 12-14 lb. 
Heme, ekinned. 14-17 lb. 

AJIfreehbMf retail pflc* 4/ 

CommercltJ itaughtar (1,000 head)** 
Cattle 

Steera 

H«lfer» 

Cow« 

Butle 5 etage 
Calve » 

Sheep A lambe 
Hoge 

Commarctal pfoduotloo (mil. lb.) 
B**r 
VatJ 

Lunb A muttoo 
Pork 



Canieonreed(13Steie») 
Number oo teed (1.000 head) 1/ 
Placed 00 feed (1.000 head) 
Marketing* (1.000 head) 
Other dl«epp«arance (1.000 head] 

Hog»Apla«(lOStata«]5/ 
Jnventofy0,000h»<4l/ 

Breeding (1.000 head) V 

Market (1.000 head) 1/ 
Farrowlnge (1.000 head) 
Pig crop (1.600 head) 

1/B^Jnnlng of period. 2/Bu»he1tof corn •qua) In value to 100 pounde live we^hL 3/ Prior to 1984. a-14 tb.: 1084 A 1085. 14-17 lb; beginning 1030. 14-18 lb. 4/ New 
eerlei«vtimatlnothecompotlta pflceof all beef oradei Aground |>eer eotd by retail vtoree. Thie new p«rie« )« In addition to, but doei not replace, the vori^t for the retail 
price of Chorea Beef thai appear* En Ubief. A/Quarter« are Oec. of preceding ye«r-Fab.(l), Mer.-May(ll), Jun#-Aug. (111). ASept-Nov. (IV). V Intention ». 
^'Cteeaeeectimaled. May not add to NASStotala due to rounding. NQ - no< q^ote^ ^ « not avaMabfe. 

Note: *TlilteeHei replace tthfl Choice eteertwef prka, 000-700 lb., which wa»dlaoo«>tinued with thi June number. The new number le the vaJui or Choice beef from a 
yield grade 1^. 550-700 lb. OArcaM. 

tnrormatloo contact: Polly Cochran (£02) 219^707. 



43.39 


44.03 


54.45 


51.91 


57.15 


49.70 


48.15 


51.00 


51.93 


51.57 


3«.00 


33,03 


81.45 


0319 


52.33 


40.22 


40.03 


48.60 


57,47 


03.03 


08.20 
38.88 


07.32 
38.68 


55.54 

35.21 


03.60 
38.81 


52.50 
32.00 


50,42 
33.83 


48.08 
34.07. 


47.03 
31.94 


45.81 

30.38 


54.88 
34.88 


90.89 


79.85 


02 .96 


75.03 


66.90 


57.83 


69.17 


60.03 


49.06 


60.25 


110.50 
•7.7T 
97.49 

41.25 
71.03 


114.78 
94.43 

101.09 
34,14 
59.39 


123.21 
99.00 

117.52 
53,80 

•7.70 


122.10 

102.04 

117.25 

42 60 

79.00 


124.90 
95,01 

113.71 
69.83 

107.24 


128.32 

91.11 

oa,94 

60.57 
108.00 


120.48 

07.32 

103,60 

56.58 

80.13 


125,04 
05.67 

107,53 
64.11 
73.00 


12324 

100,50 

109.13 

57.20 

83.17 


125.45 

103.43 

110,33 

68.52 

81.42 


224,81 


238.97 


254.90 


249.10 


269.36 


263.40 


205.75 


251.30 


201.67 


201.39 


35.079 
17.340 
10.753 

0.338 
644 

2,500 


33.917 

10.539 

10.400 

8.315 

067 

2,172 

5.405 

85.001 


33.242 
10.687 
10.090 

5.920 

644 

1,780 

5,654 
85.136 


2,761 

1.397 

831 

if 

160 

493 
7.455 


2,963 

1,401 
920 
581 
01 
103 
505 

7.758 


2.701 

1.302 

787 

559 

153 
481 

7.532 


2.453 

1.227 

695 

480 

45 

140 

465 

7,356 


2,881 

1.410 

858 

567 

60 

154 

608 

7.052 


2.469 

1.220 
741 
481 
47 
125 
461 

0.037 


2*008 

1.240 

740 

471 

48 

123 

480 

7.210 


23.424 

387 
329 

15,023 


22.074 
344 
341 

15.759 

Annual 


22.534 

310 
357 

15.299 


1.870 

28 

32 

1.329 

1060 

IV 


2,044 
31 
32 

1.302 


1.842 

IS 

1.373 


1.581 
27 
30 

1.342 

1990 


1.968 
31 
33 

1.396 


1,694 
26 
30 

2.954 


1,720 
20 
36 

1.301 

1901 


1068 


lyao 


1900 


1 


11 


III 


IV 


T" 


11 


10,114 
24.423 

23.450 
1.300 


0.588 

24.469 
22.940 

1.274 


0.943 
24.948 
22.551 

1,393 


8.270 

7.306 

5.346 

203 


9.943 

0,083 

5,678 

385 


10.063 
5.080 

5,988 
400 


8.701 
0.333 

5.741 
201 


9.092 

7.480 

5.254 

347 


10.977 

5.892 

5.538 

462 


10,859 
5/ 0.37S 


42.875 
.^5,435 

37.240 

9.370 

72,268 


43.210 
5,335 

37.875 

9.203 

71.B07 


42.200 

5.275 
36.025 

8.955 
70,549 


45.050 
5.320 

39,730 
2.105 

10.929 


42.200 

5.275 

30.925 

2.028 
15.870 


40.190 

5,245 
34.045 

2.468 
19,670 


42.530 
5.405 

17.684 


44.120 
5.300 

38.820 
2.233 

17.419 


42.800 
5,242 

37,658 
2,050 

10.455 


41,590 

5.340 

36.250 

5/ 2.500 
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Table 17,— Supply & Utilization^- 



Are« 



■»ld« 

y Pfiiit«d 



t»d 



MIL lorai 



YMd 



Buii^n 



Prodoo- 
tfon 



Tout 

•upply 



■nd 



i0se/a7 


21.0 


72.1 


i»eT/fia 


23.0 


55.5 


lua/Ad 


22. S 


85.5 


1M9/90* 


Q.d 


75.5 


i»eQ/ai* 


7J 


77.3 


ieoi/B2* 


^ 


^ 




Mil. 


■£r«i 


ftk« 






i»ea/BT 


1.45 


2.35 


iM7/aa 


1.57 


2.35 


I98fi/B0 


1.09 


2.93 


isao/tto* 


t.21 


2.73 


190C/V1* 


1.03 


2.89 


1W1/tt2* 


" 


^ 




MIL 


«or«« 


Coro 






I0ee/B7 


14J 


75.7 


iBa7yBfi 


23.1 


5S^ 


lBaS^09 


70 .6 


57.7 


IMfliW)* 


10.5 


72.3 


i9e(VBi* 


10.1 


74^ 


ie0iytt2* 


^ 


^ 




MM. 


icm 


Borghum 
105d/£7 






3.0 


15.3 


1M7/Ae 


4.1 


11.5 


lOSA/dd 


39 


10.3 


iBaa/9a* 


3.3 


12.5 


lAMAr 


3.0 


10.7 


ieot/B2* 


^ 


■" 




Mil. 


«cr«» 


B«r1*y 
tMfl>ft7 


2.1 


13.1 


iBa7/«e 


2,9 


11.0 


t0&a/sQ 


2.1 


9.5 


isapw)* 


2.3 


9.2 


IWOW 


2.6 


5.3 


iwi/Ba' 


— 


— 




MIL 


■cr«« 


0«t« 






1MOT7 


0.5 


14,7 


iu7vafi 


0.5 


18.0 


iMB/a9 


0.3 


13.9 


iftaaw; 


0,4 


12.1 




0,2 


10.4 


I00t/tt2* 


— 


— 




Mil. 


icrti 


Soyb««n* 





50.4 


iee7V88 





55.2 


iaaa/80 





55.5 


iBao/»a* 





80.5 


IMOW* 





S7.5 


iwiysa' 


^ ' 


^ 


Soybvin oil 
iwe/B7 






10B7/88 


^ 


WW 


1988/89 


^ 


— 


t&eO/ftO' 


— 


— 


iwoysi* 


^ 


^ 


1901/B2* 


'^ 


^ 


Soybflan in««J 
lBflfi/a7 






WW 


^ 


1W7/BB 


^ 


^ 


19a8/B9 


^ 


^ 


1989/90* 


^ 


^^. 


1990/91* 


^ 


^ 


1991/B2' 


^ 


^ 



•0.7 


54.4 


2.00 T 


4.017 


56.9 


37.7 


2.108 


3.046 


53.2 


34.1 


1.512 


3.000 


52.1 


32.7 


2.037 


2,753 


^-4 


39.5 


2,739 


3.310 




Ll>JHn 


'2.07t 


2.0«2 


2.35 


5.651 


133.4 


213.3 


2.33 


5.566 


.139.5 


154.0 


Z,90 


5.514 


169.9 


106.0 


2.60 


5.740 


164.6 


155^ 


2.11 


5,607 


164.9 


180.0 




Bu7«cf« 


164.0 


153.7 


68.0 


119.4 


5.325 


12.257 


59.5 


119.5 


7.131 


12.016 


563 


54.5 


4.920 


9,101 


54.5 


1t5.2 


7.525 


9.455 


57.0 


115.5 


7.033 


0.260 




^ujmatm 


5.275 


9.677 


13.9 


67.7 


935 


1.480 


10.5 


S0.4 


731 


1.474 


9.0 


53 5 


577 


1.239 


11^ 


55.4 


515 


1.0S6 


9 J 


62.9 


571 


791 




Bu7i£r« 


540 


765 


12.0 


60.5 


511 


044 


0.9 


52.4 


521 


500 


7.5 


35.0 


200 


522 


1.3 


48.5 


404 


514 


7.5 


55,9 


419 


590 




Busier* 


425 


WZ 


6.9 


56.3 


3B5 


603 


5.0 


64.0 


374 


553 


5.5 


39.3 


215 


303 


6.9 


64.3 


374 


538 


5.0 


ao.i 


357 


679 




BuJ«:r» 


300 


«0 


55,3 


33.3 


1.040 


2.475 


572 


33.9 


1,935 


2,374 


57.4 


27.0 


1.549 


1.555 


50.5 


32.3 


1.024 


2.100 


56.5 


34.0 


1.022 


M53 






1,175 


2.235 






12,753 


13.746 


^^ 


^ 


12.974 


%i 14.895 


.^^ 





11.737 


8/ 13,957 


^^ 


^ 


13.004 


8/ 14.741 


^_ 


.^^ 


13,075 


%i 14.400 


— 


^ 


13,225 


8/ 14.535 






37,755 


27.070 


^ 


E 


28,050 


2B.30O 


^ 


^ 


24.943 


25.100 


^ 


.^^ 


27,719 


27.000 


^ 


^ 


27.772 


25,100 


^ 


^ 


25,106 


28.500 



Ottitr 



Em- 

portt 



MM. bu. 



Tout 



Ending 



$ft>u. 



401 


705 


900 


2.195 


1.831 


2.42 


280 


B06 


1.505 


2.854 


1.261 


2.57 


157 


515 


1.410 


2,304 


702 


3.72 


190 


532 


1.233 


2.226 


635 


3.72 


GOO 


579 


1.075 


2.454 


855 


2.61 


275 




1.125 


2.310 


552 


2.80-3.20 


Mil. 


. ewt {rough •quiv.) 






S/cwt 


^ 


6/ 77.7 


14.2 


161.9 


61.4 


3,75 


^ 


6/ 80.4 


72.2 


152.5 


31.4 


7.27 


^ 


6/ 52.3 


86.0 


158.2 


25,7 


6.33 


^ 


5/ 82.4 


75.5 


169.2 


25.3 


7.36 


^ 


5/585 


73,0 


151.5 


24.2 


6.5(^7.00 


^~ 


5/ 93.0 
MIL bii. 


70,0 


153.0 


20.7 


5.25^.26 

t/bu. 


4,701 


1.192 


1,402 


7,326 


4.682 


1.60 


4,112 


1.220 


tJ15 


7*757 
7J60 


4.250 


1.04 


3.9A7 


1.245 


2,025 


1.930 


2.64 


4.450 


1,?00 


2.357 


5.113 


1.344 


2.35 


4.650 


1.330 


1,700 


7.880 


.1.400 


2. 25-2 .35 


4.950 


1.350 

MM. iMl. 


1,760 


5.000 


1.517 


1.96-2.36 
S/bu. 


535 


12 


195 


740 


743 


1.37 


566 


26 


23t 


511 


553 


1.70 


465 


22 


310 


too 


440 


2.37 


517 


15 


304 


835 


220 


2.10 


4S0 


13 


210 


673 


116 


2.05-2.16 


4«0 


15 

MlLbu. 


210 


535 


123 


1.50-2.20 
3ft>u. 


205 


174 


137 


608 


335 


1.51 


254 


174 


120 


545 


321 


1.81 


155 


180 


79 


425 


195 


2,80 


190 


179 


B4 


463 


151 


2,42 


200 


175 


86 


453 


127 


2.13 


176 


175 

MIl.tMl. 


55 


436 


127 


1.80-2.20 


305 


73 


3 


471 


133 


121 


358 


51 


1 


440 


112 


1.56 


104 


100 


-y 


204 


98 


2.61 


205 


115 


1 


380 


157 


1.49 


300 


120 


1 


421 


150 


1.13 


275 


125 

MM. bii. 


1 


401 


128 


1.0O-1.40 




1.179 


757 


2.040^, 


435 


4.78 




1.174 


802 


2,072 


302 


5.88 




1.058 


627 


1.673 


182 


7.42 




1,145 


523 


1.870 


239 


5.70 




1.170 


640 


1.808 


355 


6.75 




1.100 
MM. Ibi. 


600 


1.886 


360 


4.75^.26 

7/Cl8J1b. 


^_ 


10.833 


1,187 


12.020 


1,726 


1640 


^ 


10.030 


1.573 


12.803 


2,092 


22.55 


^ 


10.501 


1.551 


12.252 


1.715 


21.10 


^ 


12.083 


1.363 


13.435 


1.306 


22.30 


^_ 


12.100 


700 


12.800 


1.500 


21.50 


^~ 


12.200 
1.000 ion* 


900 


13.100 


1.735 


17.0-21 .0 
9/SA0f1 


_ 


20.387 


7,343 


37,730 


240 


153 


^_ 


21.203 


5,B54 


28,147 


153 


222 


^_ 


19.639 


6.28B 


24,927 


173 


233 


^_ 


22,556 


5,024 


27.682 


315 


174 


^_ 


22.700 


6.000 


27,700 


400 


156 


^. 


23,000 


6,260 


28,260 


360 


145-155 



&M footnote* «( ind of UbI*. 
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Table 17,— Supply & Utilization, continued 



Arfl4 



Cotton 10/ 
1080/67 
1»87/ea 

iQ«e/a0 
ioao/9a* 

1990/ftt' 
1001^2' 



Sat 

Add! 

3/ 



Ptant*d 





Mil. icrfli 


4.2 


10.0 


3» 


10.4 


2.2 


12.6 


3.5 


10.0 


1.0 


12.4 



H«rv«t- 



YMd 



iJbJMiCTm 



a. 5 

10.0 
12.0 

11.7 



7oe 

S18 

014 



Produc- 
tfon 



0.7 

14.0 
15.4 
12.2 

15.5 
10.0 



ToUf 
■uppjy 



10.1 
1«J 
21.2 
10.3 
10.5 
1«.3 



Feed Othsr 

ind domflt- 

rmwkd- tie 



Ex- 
port! 



Tout End log 
UM StocKi 



Mir. t>tl«i 

7.4 
7.fl 
74 
«.« 
t.4 
t.5 



07 

fl.e 

0.2 
7.7 
7.0 
7.0 



14.1 

14.2 
13.fi 
10.4 
1fl.3 
16.B 



5.0 
&.« 

7.1 
3.0 

3.0 



'M*y 0. 1»t Supply & 0*mand E«tlmtt»r 1/ Mvkotlng y*v b^ginnlnfl Juni 1 for wh««t, iMrlay. A oats. Amiupt 1 for co«on & rio* Saolemtwr 1 ter *a^/bA.ni 



FWfFI 



52.40 
04.30 
60.00 
00.20 
07.B0 

tu 




Intonnitlon contacts Oommodrty Ecorwmlci Diyt^fon, Cropi Branch (202) 2im»40. 



Table 18,— Food Grains 



MirfcaUng y^ar 1/ 



19da 



1901 



WtiDl«Mle piiCQi 
Wheat. No. 1 HRW. 
Kan*ai City (i^uj 2/ 
Wh«aL. ONS, 
Minn««potii (S/bu.) 3/ 
flice. S.W. U (i/cwt)</ 

Wheat 



2.72 



1987/BS 



2M 



lfiGa/80 



4.17 



lefle/so 



4^ 



Mv 



4.04 



Nov 



2.70 



D4C 



270 



J«n 



2.71 



Fab 



2.77 



.,Mar 



2.M 



Exporti (mil. bu.) 
Mifigrin 



f grind (mJLbLj.) 
Wheat flour production (mIL cwl) 
Rice 
EKporti {mIL cwt. foogh equivj 



Wheat 

Stocks, beginning {n\i\. bu.) 
DcxneBticuw 

Food (mfl. bu.) 

Seed, reed & reildual (inN. bu.) V 
Export* inn\. bu.) 



3.07 
10.25 


ai5 
10.25 


4,30 
14.05 


4.10 
15.65 


3.ea 

15.40 


2.60 
14.00 


2.82 

14,00 


2.83 
14.15 


2.05 
15.45 


3L0O 
16.76 


1.004 
755 
33S 


1,502 
753 

338 


1.424 
700 
M6 


1.J33 
781 
351 


100 
67 
29 


01 

74 
34 


01 

04 
29 


00 
07 
30 


05 
OS 
20 


110 


M2 


TZJZ 


05.6 


70,8 


7.4 


0.4 


0.4 


6.4 


7:3 







Mvkettng year 


1/ 




1000 






two 




1091 


lOS7/e8 


lOOS/EO 


i0a9M) 


Juna-Aug 


Sept-Nov 


0«j-Feb 


Mar-May 


June-Aug 


Sept-No^ 


Dec-Feb 


1.821 


1.261 


702 


701. 


1,017.2 


1.4237 


043.1 


536.6 


2.400.5 


1.908.0 


721 


726 

24B 
1.410 


753 

239 

1.233 


1W7 
265.5 

3e«.« 


101.0 
-17.5 
328.0 


1857 

38.0 

2597 


185,0 
^7.8 
27S^ 


1M.4 
400.0 
266.1 


211.2 

25.7 

278.0 


lolio 

226.5 



l/BoginnfcngJuneltarwtwaiAAugu^lfGrrica. Z/Ofdinary Prrtaln. 3/14H Pf0^e^n. 4/ Long grain, mtlled baaii. O/Rflvldua^ Lndudei feed uh. — - nrtavaflabJa. 
InlormatJon contact*: Ed AJIen & Janet Uva«/{202J 219-OB40. 



Table 19.— CoKon 



Marketing yev V 



1990 



1091 



U.S. pftee. SLM. 

1-1/16Jn.(ct»JIb.)2/ 
Northern Europe price* 

Index(ct8./lb.)3/^ 

U.S.Ml-3/3iin.(cttJlb.)4; 



1986/S7 
53.2 

02.0 

ei.s 



1967/68 

63.1 

72.7 
76,3 



19S8/&9 

677 

66.4 
09.2 



1989/90 
ra.8 



82.3 
83.6 



Mar 
08.1 

79.2 

80.2 



Nov 

69.6 

62,7 
63.2 



ea7 

716 
7.498 



Dec 
699 

83.6 

84.0 

490 
769 

10.680 



Jan 
70.6 

83.4 

B5.5 



Feb 

77.7 

85.2 
93.8 



994 
11.555 



715 
1.007 



U.S. mHl coneumpt. (1,000 bale*) 7.452 7.617 7 7S2 8 7Sfl 757 

Export* (1.000 bales ^684 6 582 6 140 7&S 097 

Stock.. l«gmnlng (1.000 bale.) ^[^ f^l f^, }^^ ^j|^ ^_ ^^^^^ ^^_^ 

gJ^^J."!^^^ no?avlL^.*^^^^ 

mrormation contact Sob Skinner (202) 219-h084C. 



Mar 

77.9 

837 
94.7 

723 



June 1991 

Table 20,— Feed Grains 



Corn, no. 2 vellow* 30 day, 

Chicago {sA>u.) 
Sorghum, no. 2 yallow* 

Kansas City (S/cwt) 
Barl«y. food, 

Duluth(S/bu.)2/ 
Barley, maltinq, 

MinnoapoJis (S/bu.) 
Exponas/ 
Corn (mil. bu.) 
Feed grain* (mil. matric tone) 4/ 



Corn 
Stock*, beg1nnir>g (mH. t>u.) 
Domestic use 

Feed (mil. bu.) 

Food. Med* ind. [mil. bu.) 
Exports (mH.bii.) 
Total tj»e (mil. bu^) 



51 





M«rK8tif>g year 1/ 






1990 






1901 




1986/87 


1987/88 


1988/80 


1989/90 


Mar 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


1.64 


2.14 


2.88 


2.53 


i^.50 


2.33 


2.33 


2.30 


2.44 


2 52 


2.73 


3.40 


4.16 


4.18 


3.46 


3,85 


3.97 


4.12 


4.2 i 


4.35 


1.44 


1.7a 


2.31 


2.20 


2.27 


2.16 


2.07 


2.00 


2.15 


2.14 


i.ao 


2,04 


4.11 


3.20 


2.83 


2.40 


2.31 


2.33 


2.38 


2.46 


1.504 
46.3 


1,723 
52.3 


2.028 
61.3 


2,367 
69.0 


192 
5,6 


168 
5.0 


142 
4.3 


144 
4.2 


183 
5.3 


188 
5.0 




Marketing year 1/ 




1989 






1090 




1901 


i9ad/67 


1987/88 


1988/80 


1089/90 


Sepl-Nov 


DM-feb 


Mar-May 


June- Aug 


Sept-Nov 


Dec-Fab 


4.040 


4,B82 


4.250 


1,930 


1,930 


7,082 


4.812 


2^843 


1.345 


6.040 


4,714 
1,192 

1,504 
7,410 


4,805 
1,^20 
1,723 
7,757 


3.079 
1,245 
2^036 
7.260 


4,456 
1.271 
2.367 

8,114 


1.494 
298 
582 

2.374 


1.201 
297 
882 

2.270 


1.014 
336 
601 

1,070 


656 

338 

502 

1,490 


1.651 
305 
383 

2.338 


1.375 
305 
475 

2.165 



1/ September 1 torcomieoffthum: June 1 fof oat* 4 
products. 4/ Aooregated data for corn. Aorghum, oat«, 

information contact Jame*Coie(202) 210-0840. 



barley. 2/ Beginning March 1987 reporting point changed from Minneapolis to Duluth. 3/ Includes 
& barley. —« not available. 



Table21— Fats & Oils ^ 



Marketing year • 



1990 



1991 



Sovbeans 

Wholesale price^ no. 1 yellow. 
Chicago (S/bu.) 
Cruehing* (>nil. bu.) 
Exports (mil. bu.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.J 

Soyt>ean oil 

Wholesale price, crude, 
Decarur {cts./1b.) 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Domefitic dJsap. {m\\. lb.) 
Exports (mjl. lb.) 
Stock*, beginning [mil. lb ) 



Soybean meal 

VVholeeaJe p< 
Decatur ($Aon) 



/holeeaJe price, 44^ protein. 



1985/66 1986/87 1987/68 1938/80 



5.20 

1,052.8 

740.7 

316.0 



18.02 
11,617.3 

10.045.0 

1,257,3 

632 5 



6.03 

1,178,8 
756.0 
536.4 



15.36 
12J83.1 

10,820.2 

1184.5 

046.6 



6.87 

1,174.5 

B01.6 

436.4 



22 67 

12.074.6 

10J34.1 

1.873.2 

1.725.0 



7.41 

1.057.7 

530.6 

302,5 



21.00 

11,737.0 

10,465.6 

1.658.2 

2.092.2 



154.88 
24.051.3 
10.117.2 

6.009.3 
3S6.0 



162.61 
27.758.8 

20^387.4 

7.343.0 

211.7 



221.00 

28.060.2 

21,275.0 

6,871.0 

240.2 



233.46 
24,942.7 

10,702.5 

5,130.8 

153.5 



61.2 



40.3 



403 



52.3 



Sept 



6.10 
92.1 
27.0 
45.2 



24.G 

1.038.1 
795.1 
288.0 

1.3S0.2 



176,00 
2.187.3 

1,855.8 
245.3 

232.0 



Production (1 ,000 ton) 
DOT^iestic disap. [i.QOO ton) 
Exports (1 ,000 ton) 
Stocks, beglnnif>g (l^XX) ion) 

Margarine, wholesale price. 
Chicago, white (ctsJIb.) 

• Beginning September 1 tor soyt^an*: October 1 tor soymeal & oih calendar year for margarine. 

Note: Census dara on which tfil* table i* based are now being reported quarterly. 

informarion contact*: Roger Hoekln (202) 219^840, Tom Blckerton (202) 210-0824. 



61.0 



Oct 



6.00 

106.1 
20.8 

34.G 



22.6 
1.188.1 

1,211 3 
85.4 

1,324.6 



172.50 

2,508.5 

2.246.0 

280,2 

318.3 



61.7 



Nov 



5.72 
106.0 

62.8 
130.1 



21.1 

1.168.0 

056 6 

107JS 

1^215.0 



163.00 

2,513.2 

K9g0.0 

500.7 

2000 



61,5 



Dec Jan-Mar 



G.78 

102.7 

56.8 

130.7 



21.6 

1,138.0 

982.1 

12.1 

1,320.1 



164.60 

2.431.5 

1,870,3 

418.7 

313.6 



62.0 



6.70 
207.8 
102,2 

106.5 



21.8 

3.320.3 
2,840.7 

21.1 
1.463.8 



161,4 
7.097.3 

6,469.0 

1,566.4 

455.8 



632 



I© 



52, 



Agrk:ultural Outlook 



Table 22.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates. 



Payment rate* 



prK^ 



Rndloy 

Lotn loan 

rat* r4t« 



D*fide:>cy 



Paid 

lar>d 

d{vor«lon 



Wh»ftt 
1965/60 
l9«6/87 

1967/86 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/01 
lMI/92 



Rice 
1965/80 
I08fl/a7 6/ 

1967/86 
1986/80 
1969/90 
1990/01 
1901/92 



Com 

1986/8« 

1986/87 6/ 

1 987/6 G 

1038/80 

1969/90 

1990/01 

1001/92 



Sorghum 
1985/60 
1986/67 5/ 
1987/88 
1086/69 
1980/90 
1990/01 
1001/92 



Barley 
19S5/60 
1986/87 W 
1987/86 
1966/69 
1969/90 
1900/01 
1001/92 



Oat* 
1985/65 
1966/87 5/ 
1987/88 
1966/89 
1969/90 
1990/91 
1991/92 



Soybean* 0/ 
1^65/86 
1986/87 6/ 
1967/88 
1988/89 
1060/90 
1990/01 
1991/92 



Upland cotton 
1965/6(1 
1966/87 5/ 
1987/86 
1988/60 
1969W> 
1990/91 
1991/02 



4.38 

4.38 
4.38 

4.23 
4.10 
4.00 
4.00 



11.00 
11.00 
11.60 
11.10 
10.80 
10.71 
10.71 



3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
2.93 
2.84 
2.76 
2.70 



2.«8 

2.88 
2.88 
278 
2.70 
2.01 
2.01 



2,60 
2.60 
2.60 

2.01 
2.43 
2,36 

2.34 



1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.55 

1.50 
1.45 
1.46 



S1.0 

01.0 
70.4 
75.0 
73.4 
72.0 
72.9 



3.30 
3.00 
2.85 
2.76 
2.56 
2.44 
2.55 



S.00 
7.20 
0.84 
5.63 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 



2.56 
2.40 
2.26 
2.21 
2.06 
1.90 
2.02 



2.42 

2.26 
2.17 
2.10 
1.90 
t.BO 
1.93 



2.08 
1.05 
1.60 

1.60 
1.06 
1.00 
1.06 



1.31 
1.23 
1.17 
1.13 

1.06 
1.01 
1.04 



5.02 
4.77 
4.77 
4.77 
4.53 
4.60 
5.02 



57.30 
65.00 
52.25 
51.60 
60.00 
50.27 
50.77 



$/bu. 



2.40 

2.28 
2.21 
2,06 
1.95 
2.04 

S/cwt 

6/ 3.10 

6/ 3.82 

6/ 5.77 

6/ 0.30 

6/ 5.50 



PIK 



Percent 
4/ 



$/bu. 



1.92 
1.82 
1.77 

1.56 
1.57 
1.62 

Vbu. 



1.62 
1.74 
1.65 
1.67 

1.49 
1.64 

Vbu. 



1.66 
1.40 
1.44 
1.34 
1.26 
1.32 



0.94 

0.90 
0.65 
0.61 
0.63 

Vbu. 



Ct*^b. 



11/ 44.00 

12/ 



12/ 
12/ 
12/ 
12/ 



7/ 



1.06 
1.98 
1.81 
0.69 
0.32 
1.00 
1.47 



7/ 



7/ 



3.00 
4.70 
4.82 
4.31 
3.66 
3.71 
3.76 



0.46 
1.11 
1.09 
0.36 
0.56 
0.15 
0.68 



0.49 
1.06 
0.62 
0.46 
0.66 
0.21 
0.56 



0.62 
0.90 
0.52 

1.04 
0.23 
0.26 
0.47 



0.29 

0.39 
0.20 
030 
000 
0.00 
0.16 



23.70 
26.00 
17.3 
10.4 
13.1 
0.3 
10.0 



2.70 
2.00 



1.10 



3.60 



2.00 
1.75 



0.65 
1.00 
1.66 



0.57 
1.60 
1.40 



0.36 

0.6O. 



30.00 



Sa»e 
acre* 1/ 



MN. 
acre* 

64,0 
01.0 
07.0 
64.8 
82.3 
80.6 
79.4 



4^ 
4.2 
4.1 
4.1 
4.1 
4.2 
4^ 



84.2 
01.7 
01.6 
62.9 
62.7 
82.7 
53.0 



19.3 
10.0 

17.4 
10.8 
10.2 
15.4 
13.5 



13.3 

12.4 
12.6 
12.6 
12.4 
11.9 
11^ 



9.4 
9.2 
8.4 
7.9 
7.0 
7.5 
7.3 



Program 


Partici- 


2/ 


pation 




rate 3/ 




Percent 




OfbAM 


20/10/0 


73 


22.6/2.5/5^10 


65/65/21 


27 .6/0 A) 


66 


27.5/0 A) 


66 


10/0/0 


78 


•5/0/0 


*0. 


16W0;0/O2 


14' 


20/1 5A) 


90 


35/0 A) 


04 


35/0/0 


90 


26^/0 


04 


25/0/0 


96 


20/0 A) 


02 


5/0A>: 60/92 


91 


^0/OfO 


60 


17.5/2.6W 


86 


20/15/0 


00 


20/10/0:0/92 


07 


10/0/0; 0/92 


60 


10/0/0:0/02 


76 


7.5rt)/0; 0/02 


70 


•/ (Hme) 


55 




75 




64 




62 




71 




75 




70 


6/ (wn^) 


57 


^^ 


72 


^^ 


84 


^— 


79 


^^ 


00 


^^ 


68 


^^^ 


75 


a/ (ume) 


14 


^^ 


37 


^_ 


46 


5/0/0; 0/02 


30 


5/0/0:0/02 


23 


5/0/0: 0/92 


10 


0/0/;0rt*2 


38 



^— 


10/ 10/25 


_ 


— ~ 


10/ 0/25 


^^^ 


■~ 


10/ 0/25 





15.9 


20/10/0 


82/0/0 


15.5 


25A)/0 


93 


U.5 


25/0/0 


93 


14.6 


t2.5AW0 


80 


14.0 


2SW0 


89 


145 


12.5rt)/0 


86 


14.0 


SrtWO; 60/92 


14 







Information eonUct: Jam** Cola (202) 2ift-0640. 



June 1991 
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Table 23, Fruit 






















1982 


1083 


1064 


1085 


1986 


1987 


loaa 


1989 


1090 P 


Gitrual/ 
Production (1 .000 ton) 
P«r capltA coneumpt. (lbs.) 2/ 

Koncitrus 3/ 
Production (1 .000 tone 
Per capita consumpt. ( bs.) 2/ 


12.130 
24.7 


13.682 
20.4 


10.832 
24.0 


10.525 
22.0 


11.058 
26.0 


11.003 
267 


12.781 
27.1 


13.186 
24.4 


10.850 


14.056 
027 


14.168 

03.8 


14.301 

07,5 


14.101 
00.6 


13.874 
09.5 


10.011 
70.1 


15.303 
71.0 


15703 

72.2 


14.620 




Juiy 
13.B5 






1990 








1001 




F.o.bn fthtpp^ng point Prtee* 
Appioa Wcarton) 4/ 
F^e«f«($/box)5/ 


Aug 
19,98 


6opt 
11.96 


Oct 
12.10 


Nov 

13.00 
12.60 


D«c 

13.08 
13.00 


Jan 

14.00 
14.00 


Feb 

14.00 
13.85 


Maf 

14.00 
13.46 


Qrow^r prico* 
Or«ngoB($/lK»c)e/ 
Grapefruit (S/box) B/ 


8.02 

0.35 


0.07 
0.44 


0.31 
702 


4.48 

0.61 


0.31 

6.53 


0.10 
0.03 


0.62 
6,60 


5.08 

4,50 


7.41 
6.43 


Stock*, ending 
Fr9«happi^s{mii. ib«.) 
Fr0«ti pear* (mtl. iba.) 
Frozen fruit«{nii1. ibt.) 
Fr02»n orange 
)uice fm^t. ib«.) 


118.9 

33.8 

700.8 

1.008.1 


8.0 
109.8 
850.5 

808.4 


3.005 
078.0 
804.6 

707.1 


4.600.0 
440.0 
912.7 

802.0 


4.0037 
322.0 
804.5 

871.3 


3.378.3 

266.2 
A38.0 

1.031.0 


2.004.8 

101.1 
700.7 

1.195.8 


2.1007 

145.4 
679.0 

1.109.6 


1.508.0 

05.0 
015.1 

1.227.4 


M 1 900 tndtcatvd 1960/00 Maaon. 2/ Frstft p^ 
5/ D'AnJou, Washington, «t«ndafd boat wrapped. 


capita coft«*jmpW 
U.S. no. 1,135^1. 


on. 3/ GeJendar year. 4/ Red deltcfou*. WaeNngton. 
0/ U.S. aquivilent onHr^e raturn«. P « preliminary. 


extra fancy, carton try pack. 
— •not available. 


125'a. 



Information contact: Wynnice Napp^r (202) 219-0884. 



Table 24. — Vegetables, 



Calendar year 



Production 

Total vegetablai (1.000 cwt) 
Ff ««h (1 .000 cWt) 1/ 3/ 
pTDceiMd (ton*} 2/ 3/ 
Mu«hroofr>i (l.OOOIbi.) 
Potatoes (1.000 cwt) 
Swee1pot«toei (1.000 cwt) 
Dry edible beam (1 .000 CW1J 



isai 



1982 



iae3 



302.343 


430.795 


403.500 


456.334 


183.458 


193.451 


185,782 


201.8a 


10.444.330 


11.^07.1 70 


10.flfle.35O 


12.725.880 


617.H6 


490, B 26 


£01^1 


695.681 


340.623 


355,131 


333.726 


3C2.030 


12. 7M 


14.833 


12.083 


12.902 


32.761 


«.6e3 


15.620 


21.070 



1986 



10S6 



1067 



453.030 


448.629 


478. 3B1 


203 .54g 


203.165 


220.530 


12.474.040 


12,273.200 


12.8»2.IOO 


687.95e 


614.303 


031. BIO 


406.608 


3CK743 


389.320 


14.S73 


12.368 


11.611 


22.176 


22.886 


20.031 



lOSB 

468.770 

228.307 

12.010.110 

667.759 

356.438 

10.046 

10.253 



1080 

542.437 

239.281 

16.157.790 

716.010 

370.444 

11,358 

23.729 



1900 P 

657.088 

234300 

10,129.080 

393.887 
13.020 
32.420 



ShlpmentR 
Fre<h(t.000cwi)4/ 
Potatoei (1.000 cwt) 
Swa«tpo(alO«i(1.0oacwl) 



June 



Jufy 



1990 



Aufl 



30.291 21,82Q 22.032 

10.130 t.255 10.020 

107 109 101 



Sept 

14.898 

1.959 

302 



0<;l 

20,451 

11.047 

502 



Nov 



D«c 



17.623 17.112 

11.405 10.434 

020 645 



Jan 

23.362 

14.681 

309 



1001 



F»b 

10.406 
11.322 

400 



Mar 

10.216 

12.337 

480 



1/ Includfli (riili production ofaiparagui. brooco*!. carr<Mi. caulinower. caUry. nvHt com. l«ttiiC«. hooeydewa. onkmi. & tomaloei 2/ »r^cludei prowiilog production o» map 
beane. iwa^tOOfn. grean poH.tomatosi. cucumbera{for Picklee), ■•paragw*. brocco*!. c«m]<a. Acaulitlower. 3^ Ajp«/agua Icucumber »B(imaieiw»te not available lof 1082 
& 1083. 4/ Incliidii irap b«ani, broccoli. Cabbage. oarro<i. cauliflower* celery, eweet coin* cucumber*, eggplajit. letluga, onloni, bet! pepperi. equaih. tomaloei. cantaloupe*. 
hofi«ydewa. & watermafoni. — ■ nc4 available. 

Information contact*; Gary Luclar or Cathy Qreene (202) 210^^0684. 



Table 25.— Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 
Deikerie* 1/ 
Stock*. endinO ^f 
C<?rfee 

Gompoaite green price 
NY(cttJlb.) 
import*, groen b^n 
equlv. (mil. IbO 21 



Tobacco 
Pricna at auction* 3/ 

FJue-cured jWb.) 

Surrey (S^b.) 
Domeetic consumption 4/ 

Cigarette* (bfl.) 

Urge c^jara dmtl J 



II 1 l>^^df*l * 


^^^ 


Annual 






1969 








1990 






1086 


1987 


1968 


1989 


1990 


Oct-Oee 


Jvi-MKr 


Apr-Jur>e 


July-Sept 


Oct-Oec 


6.257 

7,736 
3.226 


7f300 
6.167 
3.196 


7.087 
6.166 
3.132 


6.840 
B.3D9 
2.946 


6,319 
1.631 
2.642 


3.709 
2.190 
2.933 


1.671 
1.368 
3.112 




672 
2.048 
2.166 




652 

2.308 
1.210 


3.424 

2.307 
2.642 


186.18 


109.14 


116,69 


96.17 


76.93 


63.70 


V:3,22 




78.66 




79J0 


76.86 


2.696 


2.636 

Annuel 


2.072 


2.630 
1969 
S«pt 


2.714 


725 


■06 


1990 


702 




630 


616 


iefi7 


1968 


1989 


Apr 


May 


June 




Juiy 




Aug 


Sept 


1.60 
1.56 


1.61 
1.61 


— 


1,73 


^_ 


^ 


^ 




.^ 




n 


1.73 


676.0 
2.726 


662.5 
2.631 


640.1 

2.467.6 


44.4 

220.3 


46.3 
174.2 


47.2 

2O5.0 


45.9 
221.6 




39B 
164.4 




49.9 

210.6 


43.3 
195.6 



1/ 1 000 thcfX tone, raw value. Quarieriy data ihown at end of each quarter. 2/ Net import* of groan & proce»*wl coHb*. 3/ Crop yaar July-June tor Hue-cured, 
Oct.-^pt- torburley. 4/ Taxable romovat*. —• not available. 

Intormatlon contact*: eugaf, P*t*r BuzianaN (202) 219-0B86. cofl»e, Fred Qray{202j 2liM>&88. (obacco. Vemer Qrlee (202) 219-0890. 
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World Agriculture 



Table 26.— World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock, & Products 



WhMtt 

Area (h«ot«r«i) 
Production (metric torn) 
Export* (metric lon«)1/ 
Contumption (metric ront) 2/ 
Ending itock« (metrte ton*) 3/ 

Covee gr«ln« 
Area (hecraf<«) 
Prodoction (metric ton*} 
Export* (metric ton«)1/ 
Coneumptlon (metric rone) 2/ 
Ending itocka (meirlc ton«) 3/ 

Rice, mJlled 
Are« (hecteree) 
Production (metric ton«) 
Export* (metric loni) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tone) 2/ 
Ending itocka (metric ton«) 3/ 

Total griJne 
Area (hectaive) 
Production (metric tonij 
Export* (metric tone) 1/ 
Convumptlon (metric tone) 2/ 
Ending ftock* (metric ton*) 3/ 

Oileeed* 

Crueh (metric tone) 
Production (metric ton*) 
Export* (metric ton*) 
Ending etock* (metric ton*) 

Meai* 

Production (metric ton*) 
Export* (metric ton*) 

Oil* 
Production (metric tone) 
Export* (meirk tone) 

Conon 

Area (hectarse) 
Production (bale*) 
Export* (bale*) 
Coneumption (bale*) 
Ending gtocke (bale*) 



Red meat 

Productton (metric ton*) 
Con Bu motion (metric ton*) 
Export* (metric ton*) 1/ 

Poultry 5/ 

Production (metric ton*) 
Con *u motion (metric ton*) 
Export* (metric ton*) 1/ 

Dairy 
Milk pfoductlon (metric ton*) 



19B5/8fl 


1980/87 


I9e7/S0 


1983/80 


1980/90 


1990/01 P 


1991/02 F 








Million unit* 








Z20.0 
500.1 
85.0 
400.2 
108.2 


228.2 

530.7 

90.7 

522.5 
175.4 


220.0 
602.3 
104.0 
6303 

14B.4 


218.0 
501.4 
07,2 
632.0 
117.0 


225.6 

537.0 

90.6 

534.7 

121'?1 


231.4 

592JB 

01.0 

060.3 

144.2 


664.6 
96.0 

556.5 
142 3 


:mi.3 

843.1 

83 2 

778.8 

208.2 


330.6 
031.0 
13,7 
805.1 
234.0 


324.4 
794.7 
82,0 
815.2 
213.5 


325.1 
732.4 
94.2 
707.0 
148,0 


321.0 

aOO.4 

100.2 
824.8 
124.5 


318.6 

824.6 

032 

823.8 

126.2 


830.5 

83,8 

027.3 

128.0 


144.0 
318.0 

i2.e 

310.4 
56.4 


145.3 

318.7 

12.0 

3227 

61.4 


141.0 

314.2 

11.0 

320.0 

46.0 


145.6 
330.0 

16.1 
328.0 

48.0 


140.5 
344.0 

12.0 
345.0 

65.6 


140.7 
340.0 

12.4 
346.6 

67.0 


345,0 

12.7 

346.0 

66.0 


716.8 
1,tfK1 

180.8 
1,004.4 

431.8 


710.0 

1.081.3 
187.3 

1,051.3 
401.8 


585.0 

1,511.2 
199.7 

1.065.6 
407.0 


600.5 
1,664.7 

205.6 

1.557,5 

314.8 


093.0 

1.602.3 

208.7 

1,706.1 
302^ 


ooe.5 

1,766.0 

187.6 

1.739.5 

326,4 


1.731.0 
102.5 

1.720.8 
327.8 


1SS.1 
190.2 

34,6 
26.8 


151,8 

194.0 
37.7 
23.3 


160.4 

210.3 

30.6 

24.0 


160.4 

203.0 

32.0 

22,1 


173.5 

214.8 

35,8 

23.4 


177.7 

217.7 

'33.7 

23.7 


223.0 


105.0 
34.4 


110.7 

36.7 


115.4 
36,3 


112.2 

38.2 


118.0 
392 


119,0 

36.0 




40.4 

10.4 


50.4 
10.« 


53.3 

17.7 


63.9 
18.4 


57.5- 
20.2 


58.4 

10.4 




31.7 
80.7 
203 
77.3 

46.5 


20.5 

70.0 
25.0 
82.8 

36.0 


31.0 
813 
23.2 
84.6 
32.8 


33.7 

84.0 
25.8 
86.5 
31.5 


31.6 
80.2 
24,0 
87.3 
26.5 


33.6 
86.8 
24.1 
86A 
262 


01 .0 
23.5 

88.0 
29.0 


1905 


1086 


1987 


1908 


1980 


1990 P 


1901 F 


103,0 
101,5 

e.3 


108.5 
107.4 

0.7 


111.6 

100.7 

5.5 


115.2 

113.4 

5.0 


115.0 
115.2 

7.4 


118.3 

ilfl.a 

5.0 


110.7 
118 2 

7.1 


20.2 

26.a 

1.2 


20.3 

28.0 

1.2 


31.3 

30.8 

1.6 


32.0 

32.5 

1.7 


34.2 

33.8 

18 


35.7 

35.2 

2.0 


37.2 

36.8 

2.1 



413.4 



425.0r 



425,0 



429.1 



434,0 



441.0 



443,4 



J«^"i*!j;;?*"^^ *™*^ 2/ Where itocke data not available (excluding USSR), ooneumption indude* ttock change*. 3/ Stock* data ere bated on 
2^^/!5L'"** . "?* lf?i^'. * i^ "°* repfeeent level* at a given date. DaU not available for all countriee; Include* estimated change In USSR grain etocke but 
P^^dlmlna F - tSSart**^ ^^^ ****"' ""^^ **"^ correepond with 1085^86, etc. 5/ Poultry exclude* the People* Republic of China befoTe 1&B0. 

InftHmation oontacte: Crop*, Caroi Whitton (202) 219-0824; red meet & poultry, Unda Bailey (202) 219-1285: dairy. Sara Short (202) 219^770. 



June 1991 
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Tables?.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Export commodltio* 
Wheat, r.o.b. veoMl. Gulf port! (S/bu.>! 
Corn, (.o.b. ve«sel. Gulf pon« (S/bu.) 
GraJn 9orghum, (.Onb. vsgmL 

Gulf ports (S/bu.) 
Soybean*, f.o.b. vaeael, Quif porti {S/bu.) 
Soybean o4l, Decatur (ctr/1b.} 
Soybean maal, Decatur fSAon) 

Cotton, 8-fn«rk^t avg. ipot (ctr/lb.) 
Tobacco, avg. prica at auction (cttJIb.) 
Rica, f.o.b. milL Houston <l/cwt} 
Inedible tallow, ChlcaQO fcttJIb.) 

Import commodities 
Coffee, N.Y. spot ($nb.) 
Rubber. N.Y. »pot(ct«./lb.) 
Cocoa baan*. NY. ($/lb.) 

Information contact: Mary Teymourian (202) 21 9-0824. 





AnnuaJ 








1000 






1001 




1988 


1»9 


1090 


Mar 


Dct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Fab 


Mar 


3,97 
2.73 


4.06 
2.85 


3.72 
2.79 


4,28 

2.80 


3.16 
2.56 


309 
2.56 


3.10 


3.05 
2.71 


3.13 
2.74 


3.28 

2.79 


2.52 
7.81 

£3.52 
234,7fi 


2.70 

7.00 

20.21 

210.50 


2.65 

6.24 

22.75 

160.37 


2.64 

0.16 
22.92 

164.34 


2.50 

0.33 

22.09 

172.40 


2.51 

0.09 
20.75 
163.81 


2.60 

0.13 

21,26 

164.70 


268 

6.03 

21.42 

156 36 


2.72 

6.08 

21.43 

164.01 


2.80 

0.14 

22.20 

165.70 


57.25 

i53.ei 

19.60 

ie.64 


63,78 

151.56 

15.68 

14.71 


71.25 

164.61 

15.52 

13.54 


60.06 

164.45 

16 25 

14.47 


70.54 

168.82 

14,50 

13.26 


60.48 

169.80 
14.S0 
14.09 


60.92 

170.09 
14.50 
14.25 


70,51 
171.81 

14,50 
14.43 


77.60 

171.70 

16.00 

12.91 


77.02 

170.89 
10.00 
1363 


1.21 
90.20 

o.eo 


1.04 

S0,65 
0.55 


0.81 

46.28 

0.55 


0.85 

45.91 

0.50 


0.85 

46.50 
0.57 


0.80 
46.20 

o.sd 


0.82 

47.03 

0.56 


0.82 
47.47 

0.55 


0.80 

48.92 

0.53 


82 

49.09 
0.53 



Table28.— Indexes Of Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates V 



1000 



1001 



TolaiU.S. trade2/ 

A^iricuJturaE trade 
O.S, markdt« 
U.S. compatitore 

Wheat 
U.S. markati 
U.S. competitor! 

Soybean* 
U.S. market! 
U.S. competitor* 

Corn 
U,S. market* 
U.S. competitor! 

Cottor* 
U.S. market* 
U.S. competitor* 



.July 



e5.fi 



Aug P Sept P Oct P Nov P Dec P Jan P 

1985- 100 
63.4 63.1 01.1 60.1 60.8 61.0 



Fab P Mar P Apr P 



59.8 



63.3 



63.4 



79.3 
70.5 


79.2 
76.3 


78.6 

75.3 


70.7 

75.9 


75.9 
75.2 


70.5 
75.8 


76.7 
76.6 


75.7 

70.0 


77.0 
770 


77.4 
77.7 


93.3 
73.5 


06.4 
72.3 


062 

70.3 


95.0 
70.7 


04.9 
70.8 


06.4 

71.0 


S7.5 
70.fi 


97.2 
69.9 


98.7 
71.4 


98.8 
71.5 


685 
63,0 


67.1 
63.7 


66.3 
58.2 


64.2 
01.1 


63,3 

60.3 


64.0 
01.6 


64.2 

62.8 


63,0 
62.7 


65.4 
62.0 


65.3 
62.0 


74.7 
71.1 


73.9 
69.0 


72.3 
65.2 


70.1 
64.5 


eo.4 

64.0 


70.3 
64.4 


70.3 
65,1 


60.2 

64,5 


71.4 
07.1 


71.3 
07.5 


76 5 

88,8 


75.9 
00.8 


74.9 
89.5 


73.1 
88.7 


72.6 
86.4 


73.6 

85.4 


73.6 

84.8 


72.7 
83.7 


74.7 
83 


74.7 
81.9 



1/ Real IndeJte* adjuat nominal ej(char>ge rate* for difference* \t\ rate* of Inflation* to avoid tfie dietortlon caused by hlflh-Jnflation countrpe*. A hiohar value 
meanethe do+lar ha* appreciated. See me October 1988 tesue of Agricultural Outlook for * diecuRsion of the catcufalione and the weight! used. 27 Federal 
Reserve Board Index of trade-waiohted vstua of the U.S. dollar eoatnet 10 major currencwa. Weight* are based on relative Importance In world financial 
market*. P «prelimlnsUY- 

Infonnaiion conracl; Tim Baxler, David Stallings (202) 219-0716. 



Table 29.— Trade Balance 



Exports 
AgrlcufturaJ 
Nonagrlcultura] 
Toter2/ 
Importa 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultura] 
Totals/ 
Trade balance 
AgrlculturaJ 
Nonagrtcu^uraJ 
TotoT 











Rscalyear U 








Feb 


1064 


1085 


1086 


1087 


1088 
$ million 


1069 


1990 


1001 F 


1001 


38,027 
170.014 
208.041 


31,201 
170.236 
210,437 


26.312 
179,201 
205.603 


27,876 
202,911 
230.787 


35,310 
258,656 
203,972 


30,637 
301.222 
340.850 


40.182 
325.928 

366.110 


37,000 


3.492 
27.630 
31.122 


18.916 
207.736 
316.652 


19,740 

313,722 
333.462 


20,884 
342.846 

363,730 


20,050 

367,374 
388,024 


21,014 
400,138 

430.152 


21477 
441,074 
402.551 


22.514 

458.147 
460.661 


22,500 


1,860 

34,810 
36.070 


19.111 

-127,722 
-108,611 


11,461 

-134,486 
-123,025 


fi.428 
^163,555 
-158,127 


7.220 
-104,463 
-157.237 


14,302 

-150.482 
-130,180 


18.160 
-130,852 
'121.602 


17,668 
-132,219 

-114,551 


14,500 


1,023 
-7,180 
-5.557 



1/R*c*lye«r* begin October 14 end September 30. RecaJ year 1000 began Oct. 1. 1089 A ended Sept. 30. 1000. 2/ Domestic export* including 
Department of Defen*e*hipment*(F.A.S. value). 3/ Import* tor consumption (curtome value). F» forecast. — ■ ntfavaiiabie. 

information contact: Stephen MacOon«ld (202J 210-0822. 
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Table 30.— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports 



EXPOflTS 

AnlmftJ«Jhw(no.)1/ 
Mdttti& pfepr.Axcl. poultry (mt) 
Dairy product* (mt)1/ 
Poultry m^att (mt) 
Ftt«. oil*. & flr««M« (mt) 

HIddft & ikfn* inci, furtkln* 
Cattle hidet, whole (no,) 1/ 
Mink pelt* (no,) 1/ 

Qralne & ^9wA* (mt) 
WhMt (ml) 
Wheat flour (mt) 
Rloe (mt) 

Foed flraJne. IncL product* (mt) 
Foods & foddor* (mt) 
Otttef flreJn product* (mt) 

Fruit*, nut*. & prep*, (mt) 
Fru^ Juice* incL 
froz. (1,000 hectollteri^l/ 
Vegetable* & prop*, (ml) 

Tobacco, unmanulacturod (mt) 

Cotton, excl, Hnter* (mt) 

Se9d*(mt) 

Sugar. c*ne or b^et (mt) 



OMeeed* & product* (mt) 

Oilaoed* (mt) 
Soybean* (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

VogotabteQil*(mQ 
Essential dl* (mi) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animal*, live (no.) 1/ 

Moat* & prep*.. e)£Cf, poultry (mt) 

Beef&voiir(mO 

Pork(mt) 

Dalryproductf (mt)1/ 
Poultry & product* 1/ 
Fat*, oil*. & flroaae* {rm 
Hkjo* & ikJn*. irvcL lurtiin* 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

Qraln«&teod*(mt) 
Fruits, nut*. Aprop*., 

e)£d, juice* (mt) 

Banana*& p1«ntaln*(mt) 
Fruit Juice* (1 ,000 hectdttere) 1/ 

Vegeteble* & prep*, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 

Cotton, unmanufactured (mi) 

Seod*(mt) 

Nureery atock & cut flowef* 1/ 

Sugar, can* or boet (mt) 

Oil*»»d* & product* (mt) 
Oilseed* (mt) 
Protein meal (mt) 
Veoelabtedle(mt) 

B0v«fageG e)£CL fruit 

juicsft(1.000 hectoiitera) V 
Coffoe. tea, cocoa, apico* 
Coffe«, irvcL producC*(mt) 
Cocoa b«an« & product* (mt) 

Rubber & allied flum* (mt) 
Other 

Total 

'Fiscal year* begin Oct. 1 &and6af)L 
dairy product! for 1 WQ & 1900, 2/ Fa 

categ<Nl#* u*#d In the 1001 for^caat* 
F- forecast. — - notavailabie. 





Raoal ye«r* 


Feb 
1901 




Flecal y«ar* 


Feb 


lOSO 


1000 


1991 F 


1969 


1090 


1091 F 


1001 






1,000 unit* 








3 million 




758 


686 


_ 


101 


475 


361 




30 


«eo 


876 


2/ 700 


85 


2.355 


2>457 


^ 


264 


102 


02 


.— 


2 


475 


346 


400 


21 


426 


667 


600 


44 


610 


631 


^ 


60 


1.377 


1.264 


1.100 


60 


531 


450 


— 


28 


^ 


^ 


^ 


,.w 


1.713 


1,706 


^_ 


132 


26.240 


24,777 


,« 


1.923 


1.360 


1.366 


^ 


96 


3.073 


5,128 


■— 


671 


91 


116 


— 


12 


114.992 


112,087 


^ 


9.223 


16,829 


15.994 


3/12.600 


1,133 


37.641 


27,909 


26.500 


2.486 


6,004 


4.209 


4/3,000 


236 


1.176 


882 


1,000 


75 


255 


203 




14 


3.041 


2,501 


2,400 


229 


055 


820 


700 


66 


60.058 


66,610 


54,600 


6.400 


7.374 


8.093 


6,000 


600 


11,066 


11.125 


5/11.500 


054 


1.840 


1>826 




163 


700 


970 


— 


71 


514 


665 


— 


62 


2,555 


2.873 


— 


213 


2.304 


2,769 


— 


218 


4,007 


5.975 


^ 


471 


264 


328 


■V— 


25 


1,065 


2.243 


— 


201 


1.542 


2>079 


— 


203 


212 


220 


200 


17 


1.274 


1.373 


1.400 


99 


1,441 


1.666 


1,800 


219 


2,040 


2.704 


3.000 


362 


611 


576 


^ 


65 


507 


576 


600 


72 


368 


447 


— 


58 


134 


187 


— 


19 


21.052 


23,772 


^ 


2.515 


6.629 


6.096 


5L600 


613 


14.502 


17,703 


.— 


1,860 


4.363 


4.246 




448 


14,093 


17,217 


15.400 


1.806 


4,085 


3.939 


3,500 


412 


4.063 


4J67 


— 


565 


1.358 


1,022 


^ 


113 


1,496 


1,302 


^ 


70 


008 


830 


^ 


52 


13 


14 


-_ 


1 


171 


182 


_ 


21 


106 


80 


— 


7 


1,802 


2,120 


— 


191 



146.481 147.086 



927 



131.000 



2,486 

1,091 

660 

371 


2.940 
1.142 

754 
340 


750 

370 


211 


264 


— 


14 


19 


— 


62 


47 


— 


3,467 


3,471 


3.500 


5,036 

3.030 

27.747 


5,331 

3.236 

33,922 


5.300 
3.200 

30,000 


2.217 

100 

13 

158 


2.242 

103 

30 

171 


180 
170 


^~ 


-k^ 


,.w 


1,657 


1.769 


— 


1,917 
424 
359 

1.133 


2.034 
534 
310 

1,189 


— 


13,967 

1.867 

1.064 

664 


13,643 

2.202 

1,290 

696 


3.200 

1,200 
650 



860 



12.713 



260 
87 
61 
23 



30.637 



40,182 



37,000 



13 



378 

537 

276 

1.097 

282 

21 

1 

24 

100 

178 
34 
26 

118 



818 

100 

120 

53 



740 
2.432 
1.525 

778 


1,053 

2.848 

1,842 

888 


1.100 

1,800 
1,000 


834 

241 
319 


951 

129 

15 

135 

187 


000 


1,139 


1.181 


1,200 


2.2W 
851 

702 


2.486 
926 

1.001 


1,000 


1.059 
5Z^ 
8 
187 
466 
620 


2.264 
586 

20 
164 
519 

734 


2,100 
600 

200 


946 

150 

66 

721 


964 

206 
48 

710 


1,000 


1,816 

3.B96 

2.467 

900 


1.867 
3.466 

1.997 
1.042 


2,000 
1,000 


1.051 
1>097 


712 
1,229 


700 



21.477 22,514 22.500 



3.402 



08 

217 
140 

60 

48 
8 

1 
17 

17 



253 
79 

51 

227 

66 

1 

16 

53 



81 

12 

4 
66 



118 
304 

190 
80 

47 

104 

1.860 



30, RecalyearlOOObeganOct. 1,19898. ended S^pL 30, 1000. I/Nollncludddintolal volumeandalsoother 
Mat* for footnoted Item* 2/-6/ ars based on tUghtiv dtfforent groupt of commodltio*. RscaJ 1900 *)£port« of 
were 2/ 676.000 m. ton*. 3/l6^l4millk)n. 4/ 4.426 million i,sJncludes flour, 5/ 11,066 million m. ton*. 



Information contact: Stephen MecDortald (202) 219-^22. 
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Table 31. —U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 







Ricalyear* 




Feb 
1991 


Change 
1989 


from year* 


'earlier 


Feb 


R«gion & country 


lOftd 


1990 


1961 F 


1990 


1991 F 


1991 






$ million 






Percent 




WESTERN EUROPE 


7.074 


7.331 


7.300 


766 


-12 


4 





9 


European Cofnmunlty{EC-12) 


0.566 


6.833 


6.300 


719 


-12 


4 





3 


B«ig i urn - Li»(e m bou rg 


431 


431 


^ 


37 


1 





^ 


-12 


France 


474 


469 


^ 


56 


-16 


-1 


— 


-3 


Germany. Fad. Rflp, 


91 & 


1,096 


^ 


116 


-23 


19 


^ 


38 


italy 


00« 


704 


^ 


69 


-15 


16' 


^ 


1 


NerherlandB 


1,347 


1.637 





183 


-12 


-11 


— 


23 


United Kingdom 


73e 


761 


^ 


65 


-10 


3 


^ 


49 


Portugal 


307 


338 


— 


30 


-10 


10 


— 


-40 


Spain, incL Canary lilande 


e7e 


991 


— 


119 


3 


13 


^ 


-3 


Other Western Europe 


510 


493 


600 


46 


-2 


-3 





27 


Switzefland 


1M 


171 


— 


20 


-14 


3 


^ 


17 


EASTERN EUROPE 


422 


533 


600 


30 


-24 


26 





-55 


German Dem. Rep. 


72 


S3 


^ 





1 


-20 


— 


-100 


Poland 


45 


101 


^ 


5 


-73 


127i 


^ 


466 


Yugoslavia 


7B 


129 


^ 


11 


-26 


69 


— 


-73 


Romania 


62 


210 


— 


7 


-33 


239 


^ 


"71 


USSR 


3,299 


3,989 


1.600 


296 


70 


-9 


-47 


-7 


ASIA 


1»,fl77 


13,131 


16.600 


1.429 


t7' 


-^ 


-6 


-7 


WditAeia(M^dea«t) 


2,273 


1.906 


1,300 


99 


19 


-12 





-62 


Turkey 


233 


259 


— 


14 


97 


9 


^ 


-52 


Iraq 


791 


497 








3 


-37 


-100 


-100 


leraeUncL Gozi &W. Bank 


331 


285 


— 


20 


-1 


-14 


^ 


-67 


Saudi A^^ebia 


432 


£02 


600 


36 


4" 


4 


20 


-4 


South A«ia 


1,1fl1 


729 


^ 


15 


44 


-37 


— 


-75 


Bangladesh 


213 


125 


^ 


4 


98 


-41 


^ 


-8 


India 


243 


115 


^ 


6 


-31 


-53 


— 


45 


Pakistan 


£99 


391 


200 


1 


117 


-36 


-60 


-97 


China 


1.496 


909 


700 


96 


144 


-39 


-22 


24 


Japan 


1.143 


3.106 


7.900 


663 


12 


-1^' 


^ 


-6 


Southeast Aeia 


976 


1.134 


^ 


115 


-4 


21 


— 


4 


Indonesia 


216 


277 


— r 


34 


-9 


28 


^ 


109 


Philippines 


344 


351 


400 


27 





2 





-1 


Other East Aeia 


4.623 


5.207 


4,600 


421 


7 


13 


-12 


13 


Taiwan 


1,694 


1.813 


1.600 


150 


1 


t4 


-11 


62 


Korea. R^p. 


2.453 


2.703 


2.300 


207 


9 


10 


-16 


-5 


Hong Kong 


575 


635 


700 


65 


13 


19 





35 


AFRICA 


2.280 


2,009 


1.700 


163 





-t2 


-15 


36 


hiOfthAhica 


1,796 


1,524 


1.300 


129 


3 


-15 


-t3 


45 


Morocco 


216 


166 


^ 


4 


12 


-«3 


^ 


-10 


Aigefia 


648 


433 


500 


64 


2 


-11 





10 


Egypt 
Sub-Sahare 


855 


731 


700 


62 


21 


-20 


-13 


74 


433 


434 


400 


3d 


-21 








14 


Nigeria 


30 


32 


^ 


1 


-31 


7 


— ' 


-gf 


Rep. S. Africa 


57 


31 


— 


6 


-34 


43 


^ 


308 


LATIN AMERICA ^CARIBBEAN 


5,437 


5,156 


5.000 


433 


24 


-5 


-2 


9 


Brazil 


149 


105 


200 


13 


-15 


-30 


100 


135 


Caribbean Islands 


1.007 


1.006 


— 


76 


IB 





— ' 


-16 


Central America 


443 


464 


^ 


31 


8 


4 


— ' 


12 


Colombia 


139 


147 


_^ 


8 


-22 


6 


^ 


114 


Me)(lco 


2.755 


2.666 


2,500 


261 


60 


-3 


-7 


25 


Peru 


81 


187 


— r 


9 


-54 


132 


^ 


-49 


Venezuela 


667 


345 


400 


18 


-2 


-41 


33 


-34 


CANADA 


2.179 


3,716 


4.000 


331 


10 


71 


t 


7 


OCEANS 


268 


317 


300 


29 


13 


18 





26 


TotaJ 


39.637 


40,182 


37.000 


3.492 


12 


1 


^ 





Developed countriee 


17,997 


19,730 


19.900 


1.329 


1 


10 


1 


1 


lees developed oountries 


16.423 


16,970 


14.200 


1.231 


14 


-3 


-11 


2 


Centraliy p}anr>ad countries 


5.217 


4,431 


2.193 


432 


63 


-15 


-34 


-10. 



'Rscal yeara begin Oct, 1& and Sept. 30. Rtcal year 1900 began Oct. 1,1 969 tended Sept. 30 J 900. F- forecast, — - no<«V*]iabJe. 
Note: Adjuetadfof transshipments through Canada. 

intormetion contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0322. 
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Agriculturai Outlook 



Farm Income 



Table 32.— Farm Income Statistics 



1. Farm rvc«ipti 

Cropw (incf. j>e! CCC k>in») 

UvoMock 

Fum r«Fa(«d 1/ 

2. Direct Qcwymmont pttynivfi I » 
Ca«h piymonti 

Valuo of PIK commodities 

3. Totfli OrovB farm Income {4+&+41) 2/ 

4. GriMVCifth inC0m«jU2) 

5. Nonmortty Incom* 3/ 

fl. Valui of invohtorychu>£}e 

7. Ciih t«p*0Mi4/ 
t. ToUl txp«nM» 

0. N«ti:ii«h tncomt{4^7^ 

10. Not farm if>comt(3^) 
Deflated dea^S) 

11. Orf^farm Jncomo 

12h Loin changes £/: Ro«t aeiatt 

13. Si: NonweAi aatatt 

14. RenlqC Income plus monetary chanOt 

15. Capital axpendtlur?* 5/ 



Cftl«nd4r y^ar 


1961 


lOaz 


1083 


10B4.. 


10B5 


1986 
S biliion 


1987 


1068 


1080 


1990 f^ 


1 


1901 F 


144.1 
7i.5 

2,5 


147.2 

72.3 

70.3 

4.0 


141.3 

57.2 

60.6 

4.5 


147.1 

69.0 

72.0 

4.3 


140.4 

74.3 

60.8 

5.3 


140 2 

637 

71.5 

5.0 


147.5 

65,6 

76,0 

5.0 


155.0 

71.4 

78,8 

6.7 


166.5 

75.4 

83.7 

7.4 


174 
7B 
BO 

5 


171 
77 

B5 
6 


rol76 
to 61 
to 60 
to 7 


1.0 
1.0 

0.0 


3.5 
3.5 

0.0 


0.3 
4.1 
5.2 


5.4 

4.0 
4.5 


7.7 
7.6 
0.1 


11.8 

8.1 
3.7 


16.7 
6.6 
10.1 


14.5 

7.1 
7.4 


10.0 
0.1 
1.7 



8 

1 


8 

B 



to 10 

too 

tol 


1M.3 
146.0 

13.B 
6.5 


163.5 

IfiO.fl 
14.3 

-1.4 


153.2 

150.6 

133 

-10.0 


170^ 

155.5 

67 

6.0 


162.0 

157.2 

t.D 

-2.3 


156.5 

152.0 

6.0 

-2.4 


169.0 

164.3 

7.5 

-2.8 


173.8 

170.4 

7.5 

-4.1 


180.2 

177.5 

7.3 

4.4 


104 

183 

8 

4 


100 

180 

7 

1 


to 195 
1o185 
(OO 
to 4 


113.2 
130.4 


112.8 
140.0 


1 1 i'.O 
137.0 


110,0 
143.8 


100.3 
131.B 


105.2 
125.5 


108.2 
127.7 


112J 
13M 


122 8 
142.6 


125 
145 


124 
146 


(o130 
to 151 


32.8 
20.0 

2a.fl 


37.0 
23.5 

23.5 


30.5 
15.3 
14.7 


35.6 
26.3 

24.5 


47.0 
31.0 
27.0 


46.7 
3t0 
27.3 


fi6.1 
41.3 
36^ 


68.1 
41.8 
34.4 


54.6 
46.7 
35.0 


66 
40 

37 


53 
42 

31 


(o6t 
(o47 

to 34 


35.t 


35.4 


37.0 


30^ 


55.2 


54.5 


55.0 


67.7 


57.5 


— 




— 


0.0 
fl.5 


3.5 
3.4 


2.3 

0.0 


'2.0 
-0.8 


^.4 
-0.6 


-5.7 

'11.0 


-7.7 
-4.6 


-4.1 
-0.3 


'2.1 
0.1 


— 




— 


0.4 
10.8 


6.4 
13.3 


5.4 
12.7 


OS 
12.5 


0.1 

B.2 


8.0 
8.5 


5.8 

11.1 


7.5 
11.1 


8.2 
13.0 


— 




^ 



37,8 



38.2 



35.3 



30.4 



31.0 



26.6 



39.6 



60.2 



45.0 — 



16. NeUe»hnow(9tl2tl3tl4-15) 

1/ Income Irom machine Nra, cuMom work, tatevof fore«t pfoducta. Ai other misceilenaouacaah eourcei. 2/ Number! In parenthetet Indlcata the combination of item* 
required to caicuiiite a given Item. 3^ Value of horns coniumptjon of self-produced food ^ imputed gross rentaJ value of lamt dwallingv, 4i Excludes Capital conaumplJor 
periquleitles toured labor, & farm household expenaee. 5/£)ccludei farm hotisehotda. Total may not add t>«C4u«« or roundinO^ F a forecast. — « noiavallabie. 

I nkxmatiofi contact: Diane Berleleen (202)219-0800. 



Table 33.— Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector 













Calendar year 1/ 
















1981 


1982 


1983 


1964 


1085 


1986 


19B7 


1968 


1989 


1990 F 


1991 F 














S billion 














Assets 


























Heal estate 


7847 


745.8 


758.2 


610.3 


540.8 


507.3 


525.4 


555.4 


677.6 


595 


600 


to 610 


Nonw mJ a state 


1077 


196.4 


191 9 


196.9 


187,5 


182.8 


1937 


208.1 


216.3 


£23 


220 


to 230 


UvBBtock 4 poortry 


63.5 


53.0 


49.5 


40.5 


45.3 


47.8 


58.0 


65.5 


69.7 


74 


74 


tore 


Machinery & motor 


























veh^ies 


87.0 


87.5 


87.4 


88.0 


53.8 


81,9 


70.4 


80.6 


83 8 


86 


85 


to 89 


Cropa rtor&d 2/ 


29.0 


26.1 


24.0 


26 2 


229 


167 


18.0 


23.0 


23.5 


23 


21 


(o25 


Purchased inputa 


^^ 


— 




2.6 


1.3 


2.0 


3.3 


3.4 


2.8 


3 


2 


(o4 


Financial ae«eta 


25.2 


297 


3o"!» 


32.6 


33.3 


34.6 


35.1 


354 


36.6 


3d 


35 


to 40 


TotU farm aaseta 


982.4 


945.2 


950.1 


507.2 


728.3 


090.1 


719.1 


763.5 


793.9 


818 


825 


to 835 


Uabiimes 


























Real estate debt 3/ 


«7 


102.6 


104.5 


1028 


96.4 


877 


70.9 


75.8 


73.8 


72 


70 


to 74 


Non-TMl estate debt 4/ 


83.6 


87.0 


87.9 


87.1 


77.5 


66.6 


62.0 


617 


618 


62 


50 


to 64 


Total farm debt 


152,3 


189.6 


1927 


189.9 


173.9 


1642 


142.0 


137.6 


135,6 


134 


131 


to 137 


Totol farm equity 


800.1 


755.7 


757.4 


617.4 


554.3 


535.9 

Percent 


S77.2 


625.9 


658.3 


664 


695 


to 705 


Selected ratjoa 


























Debt-io-esaefs 


18.6 


20.0 


20.3 


23.6 


23.9 


22 4 


197 


18.0 


17.1 


16 


16 


to 17 


DebiHON-equrty 


228 


26.1 


25.4 


30.8 


31.4 


28.8 


24.6 


22.0 


20.6 


20 


19 


to 20 


Debt-io-net cast* Ir^come 


5S6 


600 


458 


519 


363 


330 


263 


237 


245 


228 


230 


U>240 



. '^.*? ^ 9*!?; ^^- ^ Non-CCC cropa held on farma ofut valua abov« loan ralea for cropa held under CCC. 3/ Excludea debt on operator dweiilnaa, but 
IncMes CCC atorage and drying facilities loana. 4/ Excludes debt for nonfarm purposes. F * forecast. 

information contacts^ Ken Ertckeon or Jim Ryan (202) 219^798. 
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Table 34.— Cash Receipts From Farm Marketings, by State 
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Uv«etock & product* 




-^ » w 




Crops 1/ 








Tottil/ 




State 






























Jan 


Feb 






Jan 


Feb 






Jan 


Feb 




1M0 


1990 


1991 


1991 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1991 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1091 














$ million 2/ 












NORTH ATLANTIC 


























Maine 


215 


214 


19 


17^ 


233 


226 


21 


20 


447 


439 


40 


37 


New Hampehire 


63 


63 


a 


6 


79 


78 


6 


4 


142 


141 


10 


10 


Vermont 


375 


391 


£9 


27 


51 


62 


2 


2 


426 


443 


32 


30 


MasMchueeiti 


112 


112 


10 


9 


317 


297 


13 


12 


429 


409 


22 


21 


Rhode l«ler>d 


13 


13 


1 


1 


66 


96 


3 


3 


79 


79 


4 


4 


Connecticut 


186 


190 


17 


16 


218 


237 


16 


13 


404 


426 


33 


20 


New York 


^046 


2.0CE 


143 


129 


911 


941 


61 


57 


2,857 


2.946 


204 


186 


New Jervey 


1&7 


200 


17 


15 


463 


478 


21 


19 


660 


678 


37 


34 


Pvnniylvink 


2h505 


2.707 


197 


190 


966 


1.076 


109 


79 


3.581 


3.783 


306 


289 


NORTH CENTRAL 


























Ohio 


VddS 


1.872 


133 


124 


2.114 


2.261 


238 


161 


3.812 


4>123 


370 


275 


indlftn« 


1.817 


2.048 


164 


151 


2.602 


2.848 


275 


178 


4.318 


4.806 


436 


327 


illlnoie 


2.2S2 


2.608 


176 


182 


4.458 


6,324 


S23 


404 


6.710 


7>892 


996 


586 


MicMgen 


1h313 


1.432 


111 


100 


1.627 


1.713 


176 


113 


2.940 


3.146 


287 


213 


Wleconsin 


4.337 


4.576 


326 


311 


941 


1.047 


92 


53 


6.278 


5.622 


418 


364 


Mlnn^toU 


3h716 


4.082 


299 


283 


2.809 


3.174 


409 


128 


6.528 


7,256 


708 


409 


k>wa 


5.209 


6.048 


623 


415 


3.911 


4.469 


603 


245 


9.119 


10.616 


1.126 


660 


Miaeouii 


2jas 


2.401 


185 


163 


1.732 


1.835 


185 


103 


3.900 


4.037 


371 


256 


Nofth Dakota 


642 


885 


98 


76 


1.465 


1.775 


240 


78 


2.108 


2.459 


330 


154 


South Dakota 


2h108 


2.352 


223 


184 


884 


1.046 


91 


60 


2.992 


3.399 


314 


244 


Nebraeka 


EHe43 


6.042 


557 


566 


2.878 


2.823 


420 


168 


8.621 


8.864 


977 


732 


Kaneai 


4.246 


4.608 


532 


446 


2.079 


2.182 


240 


115 


6.324 


6.690 


772 


563 


SOUTHERN 


























Delaware 


503 


462 


39 


35 


160 


183 


6 


8 


663 


645 


45 


42 


Maryland 
Virginia 


870 


857 


70 


61 


476 


503 


27 


25 


1.346 


1.360 


98 


87 


1h372 


1.434 


94 


94 


685 


718 


40 


28 


2.058 


2.152 


135 


122 


Weat Virginia 


250 


249 


19 


16 


64 


65 


8 


4 


314 


314 


24 


20 


Nofth Garotlna 


2.606 


2.550 


192 


185 


2.046 


2.164 


67 


48 


4.561 


4.714 


258 


233 


South Carolina 


651 


667 


49 


42 


676 


584 


26 


17 


1.225 


1.150 


75 


59 


Qeofgfa 
Ftorlda 


2.270 


2.200 


173 


161 


1.698 


1.568 


64 


49 


3.869 


3,768 


237 


210 


1.221 


1.289 


94 


SB 


4.982 


4.240 


597 


411 


6.203 


6.529 


001 


498 


Kentucky 


1,670 


1.774 


122 


85 


1.258 


1.414 


271 


76 


2.928 


3,188 


393 


161 


Ter^neseee 


1.060 


1.164 


83 


92 


861 


808 


106 


49 


1.921 


2.072 


180 


131 


AJabama 


1.032 


1.940 


156 


164 


696 


667 


31 


27 


2.628 


2.607 


188 


182 


Mi»eiieippi 


1.^2 


1.288 


104 


96 


1.000 


1.099 


128 


61 


2.292 


2.387 


233 


156 


Arkansae 


2.661 


2.537 


211 


187 


1.470 


K643 


171 


81 


4.131 


4,080 


382 


267 


Louleiana 


614 


636 


41 


41 


1.048 


1.266 


141 


88 


1.661 


1.902 


182 


110 


Oklahoma 


2.409 


2.804 


laa 


129 


1.185 


1.135 


97 


60 


3.594 


3.730 


285 


179 


Texas 


6.863 


7.494 


716 


641 


3.807 


4.016 


482 


373 


10.760 


11.510 


1.198 


1.013 


WESTERN 


























Montana 


89Q 


915 


.99 


72 


710 


740 


71 


40 


1,610 


1.064 


169 


113 


idaho 


1.046 


1.107 


101 


88 


1.670 


1.703 


118 


67 


2.715 


2.810 


219 


155 


Wyoming 


660 


719 


41 


37 


186 


150 


11 


6 


856 


870 


52 


43 


Colofatio 


2.640 


2.803 


303 


216 


1.250 


1.176 


121 


67 


3.899 


3,970 


423 


282 


New Mexioo 


974 


1.050 


90 


53 


460 


450 


23 


17 


1.424 


1.500 


113 


70 


Arizona 


744 


782 


65 


58 


1,158 


1.004 


130 


^7 


1.902 


1.785 


195 


116 


Utah 


574 


603 


44 


39 


174 


168 


16 


B 


748 


771 


60 


47 


Nevada 


141 


141 


18 


20 


94 


100 


11 


10 


235 


241 


£0 


29 


Washington 


1.201 


1.306 


104 


97 


2.438 


2.447 


254 


217 


3.639 


3.752 


358 


314 


Oragon 
California 


730 


779 


64 


53 


1.558 


1,532 


93 


.81 


2.29/ 


2.311 


157 


134 


5.093 


6.301 


423 


365 


12.422 


11.720 


758 


631 


17.515 


17.030 


1.1 SO 


988 


Alaska 


9 


9 


1 


1 


20 


20 


1 


1 


29 


29 


2 


2 


Hawaii 


92 


92 


7 


7 


495 


491 


41 


37 


687 


583 


48 


44 


UNITED STATES 


83.724 


89.161 


7*475 


6.597 


76.449 


77,536 


7.946 


4.611 


150.173 


166.606 


15.421 


11.208 



1/Saias of farm products include receipts from commodlti^* placed ur^d^r CCC loan* minue value of redamplione during the period. 2/ Estimates as of «nd of 
current inooth. Totals may not add because of rounding. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 219-0806. 
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Table 35. — Cash Receipts From Farming 









Annual 










1090 






tool 


1035 


1035 


1087 


1031 


1080 


1090 
5 million 


Fob 


Oct 


Nov 


D«c 


J«n 


F*b 


144,114 


13S.107 


141,163 


150*102 


150,173 


160,«0« 


11,131 


10*0^ 


17*157 


14.341 


15,421 


11.208 


10.322 
31.550 

11.055 

11.200 

2.003 


71.530 

30.011 
17*724 
12,701 
2h034 


71.010 
44,478 
17,727 
11.517 
2.233 


78,121 
45.334 
17,641 
12,197 
2,420 


13 724 
46.501 
10.401 
15,345 
2*335 


80.111 
51,603 
20*151 
14h060 
2*352 


6.503 
3.725 

1h53S 

1*139 

143 


1*260 

5,270 
1.SS3 
1*231 

157 


1.051 
1,021 
1,404 
1.226 
311 


7.«H 
4.508 
1,510 
1.240 
151 


7>47S 
4.593 
1.415 
1*174 
194 


1.597 
4.074 
1.307 
1,056 
161 


74 203 
1.990 

22.501 
3.537 
2,609 


13.555 
5.741 
16,012 

3.371 
1.021 


66 .^43 

G.730 
14*543 

4.13B 
1>12fl 


71.372 

7,464 

14.305 

4,541 

1,000 


75.440 
1,073 
11,555 

4,740 
2,331 


77*535 

7*096 
11>001 

5.067 
2,701 


4.531 
322 

1,170 

350 

63 


10,806 
723 

2,760 
600 

420 


0.106 

600 

2,254 

1.016 

436 


7.233 

412 

1,796 

003 

311 


7*045 
723 

2.403 
761 
250 


4,611 
254 

1,170 

S10 

24 


12.475 
1.572 
5.045 
1.333 


10,614 
1.340 
7^48 
0,002 


11,204 
0,600 
1.055 

10,064 


13.137 
0>754 
0*^30 

10.165 


12.172 

11.340 

0.020 

11,068 


12.432 

11.176 

7,071 

11,223 


741 

752 
401 
712 


3.013 

1,176 

051 

079 


1h137 
552 
041 

1.570 


1,074 
403 
821 

1,260 


1,465 
755 

710 
727 


743 
653 

621 
717 


7*704 

UIhIII 


11,113 
147,010 


15,747 
153,400 


14*410 
164.672 


10.117 
170*060 


9,067 
176.713 


1,045 
12*170 


24 

19*079 


1.125 
1 3,732 


1,117 

16h1&S 


53 

15,474 


406 
11.704 



Pmm mirtittinoi A CCC lo«fi*' 

Liv«stoch A product! 
M««t4nimAl« 
Dairy product* 
PouftrV & aogi 
Othar 

Crop! 
Fofxl gralni 
F««d crop! 
Cotton (lint & •Md) 
Tobicco 

Oll-b«Arlng cropi 
VH«tabl0i & m«lon* 
Fruit* & tr*« nuti 
Ollisr 

Govflrnmvnt payment! 

*R»o*lpii from loam riPf«Mnt vaiua of commodlUai Placed und«r CCC ^oan« minui valua o( r«d«mptioni during th« month. 
Information contact: Rogar Strickland (202) 210^-0306. 



Table 36*— Farm Production Expenses^ 



Calendar year 



Feed 
Lived ock 
Seed 
Farm^K^jIn Inputi 

Fertilizer 
Fueli&olli 
Electricity 
Fettlclde* 
Manuleoturtd input • 

Shon-lerm interest 
Peal efltate intereat V 
Total tnterett chargsi 

Repair & maintenance 1/2/ 
Contrect & hired lebor 
Machine hire &cu*lom vvorh 

MarkerlnOp atoragen & 

trantportatlon 

Mite, operitlng expeneee 1/ 

Other operating aocpeneee 

CePltaT coneumpilon 1/ 
Tajce* 1/ 

Net fent to r^onoperator 
lend lord 
Other overtiead iypenasi 



1011 



20.156 
1.000 
3.428 

33.252 

0.400 
1.57Q 
1,747 
4.201 
23.037 

10,722 
0,142 

io.ae4 

7.021 
1h031 
1.014 



3,523 

6.000 

21,360 

23,573 
4.246 



6.1B4 
34.003 



1012 



16,502 
0,614 

3.172 
31.447 

1*018 
7*734 

2.041 

4,262 

22.075 

11,340 
10,411 

21,130 

6,421 

10.075 

2.021 



4.301 

7.262 

30,010 

24.217 

4.050 



5.174 
34.511 



1013 



20*371 

I.StI 

2.500 

31,170 

6,050 
7.211 
1.032 
3.170 
20,022 

10.615 
10,115 
21,430 

6.520 

0,725 
2,213 



3.004 

0.0S0 

31*411 

23h173 
4>123 



5.110 

33,ioe 



1084 



20,230 
0.465 
3,385 

33,112 

1,574 
7.206 
2h060 
4.661 
22.511 

10.305 
10,733 
2M30 

6*730 
0.729 

2.£«e 



4,012 

0,135 

32.173 

21.623 
4.115 



1.071 
34.717 



J 015 



17,247 
0,164 
3,121 

Z0.&50 

7.506 
6.436 
1.176 
4,334 
20*153 

1.735 

0,671 

16.613 

6^555 
0,700 
2*354 



4.127 

8*1eB 

31*034 

10.041 

4,414 



1.435 
32.567 



loie 

5 million 

17,176 
0.758 
3, 111 

30.621 

6.613 
5.310 

1.795 
4.324 

11.242 

7*020 
0,131 

17,052 

6.465 
0,190 

2,09Q 



3.652 

1*054 

30.110 

17.709 
4*540 



6.051 

20.200 



1017 



17.055 

11,142 

3.250 

33.050 

6.453 

4.057 

2,155 

4.512 

11h077 

7*305 
1.117 

15,402 

6,121 

10.121 
2.105 



3*081 

1,002 

32.544 

15,475 
4,062 

5,0&4 
21,420 



1011 



20.520 
12.812 

3,261 
36.700 

6,775 
4,021 
2*231 
4,443 
11,370 

7,287 

7,415 

15*172 

6.810 

11.202 

2h271 



3.211 

0h357 

33,000 

15.715 
5,000 



7.014 

21.120 



10SO 



22.722 

12.013 

3.733 

30.431 

7.554 
5.321 
2.100 
5,721 
20*607 

7.410 

7,643 

15.123 

7,704 

11,117 

2,730 



4.214 

0.157 

36,401 

17,310 

5.326 



8J11 
30.610 



1900 F 



22.000 

14hOOO 

4.0O0 

40,000 

7,000 
5,000 
2.000 
6.000 
21,000 

7,000 

7,000 
14*000 

1.0O0 

12.000 

3.0O0 



5,000 
10*000 
31,000 

18,000 

5.000 



0.000 
32.000 



1001 F 



20.000 to 23.000 

13,000 to 15,000 

3,000 to5.0O0 

38.000 to 42.000 

6.000 to 0,000 

5.000 to 7*000 

2.000 to 3.000 

5.000 1o 7*000 

21,000 to 23,000 

7,000 to 8,000 

8.000 to 1*000 

14.000 10 15.000 

1,000 19 10,000 

11,000 1o 13.000 

2,000 10 4*000 



4.000 Jo 6.000 

10.000 to 12,000 

37*000 to 41.000 

11.000 to 20.000 

5.000 toB.0O0 



8,000 to 10,000 
31*000 to 35.000 



Tdal production ixpeneai 130.444 130.0S4 137,607 143.110 131.02^ 126,603 127,603 132*013 142.666 145,000 145,000 to 151.000 

1/ Inciudei operator dwell inga 2/ Beginning In 1012. mlacillanaoui operating expeneei Inclifde other lived ock purchase i L dairy iiaeitmentr Total* may not add 
bflcatj&e or rounding* F > forecavl. 

Information contacti: Chrl* McQath (202) 210^804, Diane Bert«isen {202) 210-0600.. 
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Table 37.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function. 
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FiscaJ year 










COMMODJTY/PROORAM 


Idas 


1d84 


1965 


-1866 


1867 


1986 


1868 


1000 


1001 E 


1002 E 


Fe^ grains 










$ mNllon 










Com 


5.720 


-^34 


4p403 


10,624 


12,346 


8,227 


2,663 


2,450 


2,364 


2.665 


Orain torghum 


S14 


76 


463 


ria5 


1h203 


764 


467 


361 


208 


262 


Barley 


266 


88 


336 


471 


304 


57 


45 


-03 


S3 


125 


Oat* 


11 


5 


2 


26 


17 


-2 


1 


-6 


14 


16 


Cofn & (Mt producti 


2 


fl 


7 


5 


7 


7 


8 


8 


6 


5 


Total lead grain« 


OpSlS 


-768 


5p211 


12,211 


13,067 


0,063 


3,384 


2,721 


2,737 


3,073 


Wheat 


3.410 


2p63« 


4,001 


3.440 


2,836 


678 


63 


806 


2.647 


2,519 


Rica 


M4 


333 


000 


047 


006 


128 


631 


067 


818 


775 


Upland cotton 


1,303 


244 


1,553 


2p142 


1.786 


666 


1,461 


-70 


360 


823 


Tobacco 


aao 


346 


455 


263 


^346 


^63 


-367 


^-307 


-217 


-85 


Dairy 


2p52B 


1.502 


2pD85 


2,337 


1.166 


1,205 


670 


605 


665 


392 


Soytwana 


2Be 


'585 


711 


1.607 


-476 


-1,676 


-86 


5 


22 


-21 


PaanutB 


-6 


1 


12 


32 


8 


7 


1^. 


1 


3 


*3 


Sugar 


40 


10^ 


184 


214 


-66 


-246 


-26 


IS 





'26 


Honay 


4a 


00 


aH 


89 


73 


100 


42 


47 


46 


25 


Wool 


04 


132 


100 


123 


162 


1/ 6 


03 


104 


176 


175 


Operating expense 3/ 


328 


362 


346 


457 


535 


614 


620 


618 


721 


773 


htarast axpenditura 


3p525 


1.064 


1,435 


1,411 


1,219 


425 


08 


632 


604 


460 


Export program* 4/ 


3d6 


743 


134 


102 


276 


200 


-102 


-34 


1,256 


1,053 


19S91/89 Disaster/ 






















Li va stock Aesistanca 




















3,919 2/ 


161 


01 





Other 


-1.642 


1,295 


'314 


436 


371 


1,605 


110 


600 


890 


1,126 


Total 


18,851 


7.315 


17,6fl3 


2j5,641 


22,408 


12,4fl1 


10.523 


6,471 


10.844 


11,079 



FUNCTION 

Prica-^LTpport loans (nat) 
Direct paymonl* 5/ 
Daficionoy 
Diversion 
Dairy tarml nation 
Other 
Disaster 
Total dirad Payment* 

1966/89 crop disaster 
Em a rgancy livestock/ 

forage aasiitanca 
PijrChaves (nat) 
Producer ctorage 
paymanti 
ProcesoJng, storage, 

A tranaporiatlon 

Operating expente 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Expoa programi 4/ 
Other 

Tot«l 



8,43a 



'27 6,272 13>626 12,100 



4.579 



-926 



-390 



201 458 



2,780 


612 


6,302 


6.166 


4,a33 


3,971 


5,796 


4,178 


6,117 


6.574 


706 


1,504 


1,525 


64 


382 


a 


-1 




















469 


587 


260 


166 


189 


100 


11 











27 


60 





42 


3 


12 


12 


115 


1 











6 


4. 











3,600 


2,117 


7,827 


6,746 


5,862 


4,245 


^6.011 


4,370 


6^20 


6,587 



31 

2,S40 1 ,470 1 ,331 1 ,670 -479 -1 ,131 



064 
665 



266 
639 



328 362 

3,S26 1,064 

308 743 

-1,607 679 



329 
667 

346 
1,436 

134 
-448 



485 632 658 

1.013 1,650 1,113 



4S7 

1,411 

102 

320 



636 

1,210 
276 

305 



614 
425 

200 
1,727 



533 
116 

174 

658 
620 

oa 

-102 
-46 



156 
-48 

ia5 

317 

618 
632 
-34 
660 



86 

381 512 

26 

305 202 



721 

604 

1,256 

1,030 



773 

430 

1,063 

1,004 



18.851 7,315 17.663 25.841 22.40a 12,461 10,623 6,471 10,844 11,079 



l/Rfcal 1988 wool A rnohair program outlay* ¥rtre $130,635,000 birt include aona-^imeadvaoce appropriation of $126, 106,0^ 
recorded aa a wooi program receipt by Traavury, 2/ Apprcaclmateiy $1 .S tiiHiort in benafit* to farmer* under the DIeaster Aaaistance Act of 1oa9 were 
p«l<;f in generic certificates A i^era not recorded directly as disa«tar a*«i*tance outlaya. V Doaa not inciude CCC Transfer* to Oanertf Saies Manager. 
4/ IrKiudfls Export Guarantee Program, Export Ouaramee Program-Credit Reform, Direct Export Credit Program, Market Promotkw Program, & CCC 
Tranebra to the Qeoerai Saiea Manager, 6/ inctudet cash payment* only. Exciude* payment-in-Wnd in fiscat 83-86 S^ generic cenificatet In fiacal 
86-00. E- Estimated In th* n*cal 1002 President's Budget b«»ed on November, 1900 supply A demand ast^mata*, Minu*(-)indicatea a net receipt 
(excess of repaymanta or other receipts over groes outlays of funds). 



loformation contact: Richard PazdatskI {202} 447-5148. 
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Food Expenditures 



Table 38.— Food Expenditure Estimates 







Annuaf 




1991 




1991 


1 year-to- 
MaiP 


-data 




'^IdasR 


1969 R 


1900 R 


Feb Mar P 


AprP 


AprP 


Off-prom^M uto 2/ 


256.7 

196.6 


272.1 

205.9 


286.3 
220.3 


S bHIkm 

21.7 24.7 

16.7 18.9 


23.3 
16.9 


45,0 
33.6 


«97 

52.5 


92.9 
71.3 


M«aJa&tnackB3/ 


290.2 
215.2 


289.5 
215.6 


286.2 
220.2 


1990SblMion 

21.1 24.9 
16.4 18.5 


22.6 

18.4 


43.7 

12.9 


67.7 

51 .i 


90.2 
09.7 


Saiesi/ 

Ort-premJto u«* 2/ 
MMls&tnacks3/ 








Pttfc^nt ch«no« froni y^r •vlttr (S bil.) 








4.B 
6.7 


6.4 
4.8 


5.2 
7.0 


2.0 2.5 
4.2 2.6 


1.4 
3.7 


3.6 
3.8 


3.2 
3,3 


2.7 
3.4 










Pefcent change from year ear1t«r(1990 S b\l) 






Sales 1/ 

Of¥-pf ftfnlM UM 2/ 
Mwui & tnAcke 3/ 


fl.6 
4.4 


-0.2 

0,2 


-1.1 
2.1 


-0.7 -0.6 
0.2 -0.9 


-3.0 
0.2 


0.1 
-0.3 


-0.1 
-0.5 


-0.9 
-0.3 



1/Foodonly{aj<c4ud«»alootidh;bavafaoaa). KottaaaonaMyadjuatod. 2/ExcJuda*donatlooa&homeprodi>cttonH 3/ Exclude* 
donation a, cmid nutrition aubsidfea, & m«ala rumt«h«d to employeas. pabenta, & inmate*. P ^ proilmJnary. R ■ ravlaad. 

^^TE; TTifa table differa from ParvooaJ Conaumption Expendlturas {PCE). labto 2, for vavarai raaaona: (1) thia aeries Includes only food 

. eluded jn PC E; (2)th I a aeries i a not aeaaorially adjusted, wnaraa a PCE la eeaeonaNy 

adjustad at annual rata»: (3) thJa aariaa raporta «aiaa only, but PCE includat food pfoducad & conaumed on farm* & food furnished to 



not alcoholic t>everafle* & pat food whjch are inch 



•mployeet: <4) this aerietlnchidet all saJea of mealt & tnack*. PCE incliK^ only purchases udng personal funda^ excluding business 
travel & antartainment. For a mora compJata djscuaabn of tha differences, soa 'Deva^oplnfl an Jntag rated Information System for the 
Food Sector, 'Agr.-Econ. Rpt. No. 575. Aug 1987. 

Information contact: AJdan Manchester (202) 219-0680. 
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Table 39.— Rail Rates; Grain & Fruit/Vegetable Shipments 





Annual 


^ 






loeo 








1001 


ISBB 


19S9 


1900 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dbc 


Jan 


Feb 


104.* 
t05.fl 
t05.4 
103.2 


106,4 
108.4 
108.7 
103 .9 


f07.5 
t10,4 
110.1 
105.3 


107.1 
100.4 
100.1 
105.0 


107.3 

ni.o 

IIO.C 
104.7 


108.3 
111.0 
111.3 
100.1 


106.6 P 
111.0P 
111.SP 

ioe.TP 


108.6 P 

iiroP 

t11.5P 

106.7 P 


108.5 P 
111.6P 
111 1 P 
106.6P 


108.8 P 
111.6P 
111.0P 
107.6P 


30.7 


26.4 


27.6 


32.6 


24.0 P 


i7jp 


27.3 P 


24.4 P 


26.5 P 


26.6 P 


635 

607 
0,670 


502 

600 

Ol745 


421 

W1, 

0,S47i 


451 
,693 
7,803 


409 

394 

1,060 


320 
423 

0,062 


352 

537 

0.735 


341 

600 

0.360 


277 

495 

B.251 


316 

410 

1,763 


118.7 
1184 


124.1 

123.4 


131.0 
130.6 


127.5 

127.0 


135.* 
135.1 


138.2 
137.5 


138.6 
135.4 


135.0 
135.4 


136.4 
135.0 


131,1 
130^ 



Rail freight r«ta Index 1/ 
{Due. 1984-100) 
All producl* 

Farm product* 
Gfsin 
Food product* 

Grain ahEprMnt* 

Rail coikMdlng* OtM cor*) 2/ 
Freth l^urt & vegetable ahipmanta 

Plggyback(i.0oocw43/4/ 

Rair[l.0Wcwt}3/4/ 

Truck(1,0Wcw1]3/4/ 

Coat or oparating ttuok* 
hauMrm Produca 5/ 

OwnarOporalorfctaJmlEo) 

Float operation (cir/miU) 

f/0«p4nment of UboTn Buraau oT Ubor SUrtlctFc*. 2/ Weekly averag*T fron Aa»clatioo of American RaitrMd*. 3/ Weeldy avarage: Item Agricultural Marketing Sarvic*. USOA. 
4/Pr*lTminarydHtatorl90a&1001. VOtficflorTraxitponaUoo. USOJl P - pr eiimfrurY- 

tnfonnation oontact: T.O. Hutchinson [202) 219-0640. 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 
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Table 40.— Indexes of Farm Production Input Use & Productivity^ . 



I9fl1 



19«2 



1983 



19«4 



1d&5 



1986 



1967 



1988 



1969 



1990 2/ 













1977-100 










118 


116 


96 


112 


118 


111 


110 


102 


114 


117 


109 


107 


109 


107 


110 


110 


113 


116 


116 


117 


106 


101 


104 


101 


102 


100 


102 


105 


104 


101 


106 


110 


114 


no 


117 


116 


116 


118 


117 


120 


110 


119 


120 


123 


128 


133 


144 


146 


153 


165 


117 


117 


86 


111 


118 


109 


loa 


92 


107 


113 


121 


122 


67 


116 


134 


123 


106 


73 


109 


112 


106 


109 


100 


107 


106 


106 


102 


89 


101 


101 


144 


136 


117 


129 


121 


107 


107 


98 


107 


136 


107 


96 


93 


95 


97 


106 


111 


105 


105 


106 


109 


85 


55 


91 


94 


60 


103 


107 


66 


109 


108 


104 


75 


90 


81 


03 


62 


72 


71 


84 


114 


121 


91 


106 


117 


110 


108 


89 


106 


107 


102 


ioi 


88 


99 


98 


94 


88 


87 


90 


— 


115 


ii«i 


100 


112 


120 


116 


123 


106 


11^ 


^— 


102 


99 


96 


96 


92 


89 


89 


87 


86 


— 


104 


102 


101 


99 


97 


96 


95 


94 


93 


— 


98 


92 


89 


B6 


80 


77 


73 


72 


73 


— 


129 


118 


102 


120 


115 


109 


111 


111 


122 




loe 


107 


103 


108 


102 


110 


117 


110 


.119 


— 


116 


fi7 


99 


117 


128 


124 


124 


117 


128 


-r 


123 


125 


99 


121 


139 


139 


142 


134 


146 


— 


100 


99 


102 


105 


106 


106 


109 


111 


112 


— 



Farm output 
All llvastock product* 3/ 
Moat anima^a 
Dairy product* 
Poultry &eggv 

All crop* 4/ 
Fe^ grain* 
Hay & forage 
FocxJ gratnv 
Sugar crop* 
Cotton 
Tobacco 
Oil crops 

Cropland ua^ for crop* 
Crop production par «cra 

Farm input 6/ 
Farm raal Ofttato 
Mechankal powar & machinery 
Agricultural chomkata 
Faed. aaad, & llvastock 
purchaM* 

Farm output paf unit of input 

Output par hour of labor 
Farm 6/ 
Nonfarm 7/ 

1/ For hiatorkaJ data 4 indaitaa. 9w Economic Indicator* ot the Farm Sector: Production & Efficier»cy Stati«ica> 1986. ECIFS 5^. 2/ Preliminary 
inda)tea*or 1990 bated on Crop Production: 1990 Summary, released in January 1991. 4 unpublUhad data from the Agricultural Statl*tlce Board. 
MASS. 3i Qros* llvattock pfodiiction Include* minor livettock product* not included in the *oparata groups shown. It cannot be added to gross crop 
production lo com put* Wm output. 4/ Qfoss crop production Inciudas eome miecaltaneou* crop* not In the aeparate group* shown, 
h cannot be addad to gros* livastock production to computa farm output. 6/ Includes other item* not included In the teparate groups shown. 
6/ Economic Research Service. If Bureau of Labor Statistics. — - not ava^able. 
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Table 41.— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food ComnrxxJities^ 



CommoditY 



1962 



1083 



1»4 



1965 



1986 



1M7 



1968 19892/ 











Pound* 








110.B 


123.0 


123.0 


124.0 


122.2 


117.4 


110.6 


115.0 


44,0 


45.0 


47.2 


40.4 


51.3 


55.6 


57.4 


60,8 


12.1 


12 O 


13,5 


14.4 


14.0 


16.3 


15.2 


15.8 


33.5 


33.0 


33.0 


32.4 


32.2 


32.2 


31.2 


29.0 


10.0 


20.0 


21.5 


22.5 


23.1 


24.1 


23.7 


23.8 


1t3 


11.0 


11.0 


12.2 


12.1 


12.4 


11.6 


11.0 


4.0 


5.3 


6.8 


0.6 


7.0 


7.0 


8.1 


e.5 


4.2 


4,1 


4.1 


4.1 


4.1 


3.0 


3.0 


3.5 


227.1 


220.5 


227.3 


229.7 


220.0 


220.5 


222.3 


210.8 


133.4 


130,3 


120.0 


123.4 


110.5 


111,0 


105.7 


95,8 


83.2 


85.0 


88.0 


03.7 


08.7 


100.0 


100.6 


104.2 


lo.e 


10.0 


11.0 


12.0 


13.5 


14.0 


10.1 


108 


3.5 


3.7 


4.0 


4.4 


4.7 


4.7 


4.0 


4.8 


2.e 


3,3 


3.7 


4.1 


4.4 


4.4 


4.7 


4.3 


i7.e 


18.1 


18.2 


18.1 


10.4 


18.4 


17.3 


10,1 


0.0 


0.0 


7.0 


0.0 


7.2 


7.4 


8,0 


8.4 


660.4 


573.3 


682.6 


694.1 


601.0 


001,2 


583,5 


507.0 


fl1.3 


03.1 


01.0 


07.4 


07.0 


00.0 


00.0 


03,0 


15.4 


16.3 


15.3 


15.7 


10.0 


16.1 


14,8 


14.5 


i8.e 


18.5 


21.3 


22.0 


22.1 


21.4 


21.6 


21.6 


3.0 


4.2 


3.0 


3.7 


3.6 


2.8 


2.0 


2.7 


21.0 


23.0 


10.0 


23.6 


24.2 


254 


25,8 


23,0 


i.e 


t.fl 


1.7 


1.0 


1.7 


1.3 


1.3 


1,3 


87.fl 


03.2 


91.7 


89.4 


05.0 


100,0 


08.7 


07.2 


02.0 


03.8 


07.0 


00.7 


oe.0 


75.1 


72.2 


72.7 


24.0 


29.5 


24.0 


22.7 


20.1 


25.8 


26,4 


24.5 


12.5 


11.3 


14.4 


13.5 


12.8 


13.0 


13.7 


13.8 


2.0 


1,0 


1.0 


2.2 


2.0 


2.4 


2.5 


2.7 


2.4 


2.5 


2.5 


2.8 


2.8 


2.7 


2.0 


3.2 


3.0 


2,0 


3.0 


3.3 


3.0 


30 


3,8 


4.8 


36.0 


41.7 


35.7 


40.6 


43.2 


40.2 


40.1 


30.1 


83.2 


80.0 


87.0 


88.6 


88.4 


03.5 


96.7 


100.0 


— 


— 


0.4 


0.5 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.2 


2.3 


Z-7 


2.0 


3.5 


3.0 


42 


4.5 


7.0 


7.5 


8.0 


7r7 


7.8 


8.8 


84 


8.7 


I.e 


1.7 


2.2 


2.3 


2.7 


2.7 


20 


2.8 


7.0 


7.4 


7.5 


7.4 


7.1 


7.1 


7.7 


8.0 


7.1 


7.3 


7.0 


7.0 


7.2 


7.5 


0.8 


7.0 


25.7 


23.3 


20.0 


24.8 


23.2 


20.0 


27.0 


29.4 


15.7 


15.4 


10.3 


10.0 


17.3 


10O 


18.2 


18.0 


13.4 


13.7 


15.3 


10.1 


172 


17.1 


18.0 


18.0 


1.0 


2.0 


10 


23 


1.7 


2.3 


2.3 


2.4 


114.5 


118.3 


122.3 


122.7 


120,2 


120.4 


123.8 


126.0 


40.0 


40.0 


48.0 


40.0 


40.0 


49.1 


51.7 


50.0 


1.0 


1.0 


18 


1.0 


1,8 


1.8 


1.0 


2.0 


38.4 


39.0 


43.5 


45.2 


40,0 


47.3 


428 


46.4 


17-2 


17.0 


18.1 


17.7 


18.3 


17.8 


17.4 


17.0 


10.1 


0.0 


10.0 


11.0 


10.5 


10.5 


10.0 


lO.fl 


5.5 


4.0 


5.0 


5.4 


4,5 


4.5 


4.1 


4.1 


7.0 


7.1 


6.0 


7.7 


7.1 


5.7 


7.4 


5.0 


fl.O 


5.0 


0,1 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


00 


7.0 


1.2 


22 


2.3 


2.3 


2.2 


22 


2.3 


24 


1.4 


1.0 


1.8 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


2.1 


1.8 


1.5 


10 


1.0 


1.8 


1.8 


1.0 


1.3 


110.0 


117.7 


1102 


124.7 


125.7 


120.0 


130.0 


123.4 


11.8 


0.0 


8.0 


0.1 


11.7 


13.0 


14.4 


15.0 


10.0 


10.3 


10.7 


11.0 


11.2 


11.0 


11,0 


12.0 


11.0 


12.2 


12.6 


12.0 


13.1 


13,4 


14.1 


14.0 


123.2 


124.3 


127.0 


130.0 


129.1 


132.0 


133.2 


134.3 


2&0 


27.4 


28.5 


30.5 


32.0 


30.0 


31 


32.0 


42.3 


41.7 


41.1 


40.5 


40.0 


40.0 


39.5 


38.9 


0.0 


10.1 


10.2 


10.5 


10.5 


10.2 


0.8 


10.3 


3.0 


3.2 


3.4 


3.7 


3.0 


3.0 


3,8 


3.0 



R«d m««ti 3/4/ 
Poultry 3/6/ 
Rih3/ 

Dairy product* 

Che^M (0xcludlr>g eo<tfto«) 0/ 
American 
Italian 

CotUga chOAM 
Beverage mf1k< 
Ruldwholamlltc7/ 
Ruidlow1atmlltc8/ 
Ruid •ktm milk 
Ruld craam 9/ 
Yogurt (excluding frozen) 
lea craom 
Ice milk 

All dairy products, milk 
•qu^vaknt. mHkfit batt< 
Fats & oil i 
Buttaf & mafgirlne 
Shortaning 

Lard & •dlDto Ullow {direct um) 
Salad & oooldng oil* 
Ott)«radlblafats&oll<10/ 
Fra«hfruit«11/12/ 
NoTKsltru* 13/ 
Qitru* 14/ 
Witarmslon* 12/ 
Honaydaws12/ 
Driod fruit 
Frozen frdt 

Frozen cftrua)ulca< 16/ 
5alact0dfTa>hv^«tftMaa 11/12/ 
Aeparagua 
Broccoli 

GWTOC* 

Cauliflower 

Catary 

Com 10/ 

Iceberg l«ttuc« 

Ortion* 

Tomatoaa 

Other froBh 17/ 

Potatoa«.all12/ 

Fresh 

Canning 

FraazJng 

Chlp/BhoaitTlng< 

Dahydrattr>g 

Sweetpotatoee 12/18/ 

Dry edible bean*. pM<. & landia 12/ 

Peanuta (aheilad) 

Trae nuta (ehalled) 

Frefthmuahroom* 12/ 

Procdeajng muahrooma 12/ 

Whwit flour 19/ 

RJca (milled baela) 

Dry pasta producta 20/ 

Braakfaat caraaia 

Caloric •wa«tenera21/ 

Soft diintc« {gal.) 

AJcohol^c b«varagea (gaJ.) 22/ 

Coffee {green bean equhr.) 

Cocoa (chocolate liquor ^uiv.) 23/ 

1/ In pounda. retail weight unlet* otherwiae attttod. Coniumption rK)rma!^y rapraaanta the revjdual after e^cpoda. nof^food use. & ending 
•tocki are aubtracted from the aum of beginning itocka. domestic production, ^ Impotta. Data on a calendar yoar basia except fresh 
citrua fruita, applea. grapea, dried fruit, peanuta. & rice, which are on a crop-year batia. 2/ Preliminary. 3/ Sonelaae. bimm«J weight. 
4/ Beef, veal porit. i«mb & mutton. 6/ Chteken & turkey. 0/ Natural equivalent of cheese & cheaea producta. Total product weight Ta 
gmiref than natural ^ulvalant becau a* processed cheeae Achaeae food a/a made from r«aturitcne#a«& other dairy producta. includaa 
mlscelLanMXJa chaeie not tfKMvn separately, 7/ Plain & flavored. 8/ Plain & flavored & buttermilk. 9/ Heavy craam. light cretm. & half 
& half. 10/ Irwiudaa confectioner "a fata & rther edit>le (ata na ehcMm aeparataly. 1 1/ Total may not add due to rounding. 12/ Farm 
weight Rguras reflect per capita utilizabon rather than consumOtkjn due to lack of atocka data. 13/ Apples, apricot*, avocados, t>ananas. 
chafri«a. cranberriea. 5ga. grapea. tdwifhJlt. mangoe. r>ectarinea. o^ivea. papayas, peaches, peara. pertimmona. pJneappiea. pluma. & 
poni#granataa l4/lncludeagrapefruit.|ernona. limes. tangeioa.&tartgerinea. l5/Singl»-strer>gth tMsla. 10/On-cobbasls. 17/lf>clude« 
artlchokea,garik.& eggplant. 18/ Fresh &proce««ed. 19/Whita. whoTe wheat. «emo4ina. & durum ftour. 20/ Excludea frssh pasta 
producta. &canned&Trozen producta made wrth fresh pasta. 21/Dry weight equivalent Includes rafindd {cane & ba^t) sugar, com 
•weetenera, edible syrupa. & honey. 22/ Par capita for U.S. lotal populatkxi. 21 years & over. 23/ Chocolate liquor ia what remains after 
cocoa b«ans ha(va b^n roaated & nulled: It la aometimes calied ground or bitter chocolate. — ■ not avaiiabls. 

Infbrmatkw contact: Judy JoneaPu^Min {202^218-0870. 
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